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Week Ending Friday, July 7, 1989 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Commemorating the 25th Anniversary 
of the Civil Rights Movement 


June 30, 1989 


Well, thank you for that warm reception, 
and welcome to the White House. We’re 
just delighted that you joined us for this 
important occasion. And of course, I’m very 
pleased to see several of our Cabinet mem- 
bers here, leaders of the United States Con- 
gress here. I’m particularly pleased to see 
our Attorney General, Dick Thornburgh, 
and, I might say, Bill Lucas, a friend of 
mine of longstanding, our nominee at Jus- 
tice, both of whom I can tell you are fully 
committed to the vigorous enforcement of 
civil rights. 

And I might say I am just delighted that, 
among others representing the fine work of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, we have their president, the Rever- 
end Joseph Lowery, with us over here 
today. I don’t know who the man sitting on 
his right is, but I'll try to—{/aughter]. Jesse 
[Jackson], you know the ground rules. 
[Laughter] But let me be very clear: I’m 
delighted you are here. It’s most important 
that you be here today, too, sir. 

We gather today not only to commemo- 
rate an anniversary but to celebrate a 
movement and to rededicate our efforts to 
the unfinished work of that movement. 
Some of America’s mileposts are easy to 
date. In 1776, America invented itself, a 
nation founded upon an idea: the self-evi- 
dent truth that all men are created equal. 
And nearly a century later, our nation 
fought its bloodiest war that the promise of 
that Revolution might be extended to all 
people. But for many Americans, another 
hundred years were to pass before the 
promise would even begin to become a re- 
ality. 

Like the first American Revolution, it 
began with the quiet courage of ordinary 
citizens. Perhaps it began on December 1, 
1955, when Rosa Parks refused to give up 


her rightful place on a Birmingham bus. Or 
maybe, maybe it was October 1, 1962, 
when James Meredith took destiny into his 
hands and registered at the University of 
Mississippi. But by the summer of 64, the 
revolution had a name. It was called the 
Civil Rights Movement, and that year 
marked a watershed for many Americans. 
The previous August had seen 250,000 
gathered—just beyond those windows—to 
hear Martin Luther King, Jr., proclaim a 
dream that was due every American. And 
the following year would see the march on 
Selma, and Watts would burn. 

But in 1964, the debate raged. Good 
people with honorable intentions struggled 
with issues as old as the Republic and as 
young as the movement’s leadership. The 
breakthrough came when the Senate finally 
invoked cloture, ending the longest debate 
in its history and a 74-day filibuster. And 
the result was a statutory package—soon to 
be bolstered by voting rights and open 
housing legislation—that stands as a land- 
mark in the Civil Rights Movement. 

But it wasn’t the year’s only milepost. 
That same summer, the brutal murder of 
three young civil rights workers, so singu- 
larly appalling in its savagery, shocked the 
conscience of this nation and became criti- 
cal to our country’s progress on civil rights. 
Twenty-five years later, these mileposts are 
important symbols of how far we’ve come 
as a nation and reminders of how far we 
must still go. 

It’s appropriate today that we rededicate 
ourselves to that most American of dreams: 
a society in which individuals are judged 
not “by the color of their skin, but by the 
content of their character.” That means 
vigilant and aggressive enforcement of all 
civil rights laws. It means the sensitive ap- 
plication of those laws when competing 
rights of innocent persons are at stake. The 
law cannot tolerate any discrimination, and 
my administration will not tolerate abuse of 
that principle. 
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And while celebrating our achievements 
and recommitting ourselves to their preser- 
vation, we must recognize that the full 
promise of the Civil Rights Movement has 
still not been achieved. The hard lesson of 
the passing years is that it has not been 
enough to wage a war against the old forms 
of bigotry and inequality. The lives of the 
disadvantaged in this country are affected 
by economic barriers at least as much as by 
the remnants of legal discrimination. And 
for that reason, I continue to support af- 
firmative action and minority outreach pro- 
grams. And as I’ve stated before, we must 
move beyond the protection of rights to the 
creation of opportunity. 

Creating opportunities for all Americans 
will require both public and private leader- 
ship. And it’s time to move forward on a 
broader front. And we will be satisfied with 
nothing less than equal opportunity for all 
Americans and the removal of final barriers 
to self-reliance. And that’s why—that my 
administration has proposed new initiatives 
in education, the key to opportunity, to 
boost programs such as Head Start, merit 
schools, adult literacy and, of course, histori- 
cally black colleges and universities. And 
we've asked Congress for emergency urban 
grants to help free our youth from a new 
form of enslavement: the slavery of drug 
addiction. 

On other fronts, we’re supporting land- 
mark new legislation to extend the Nation’s 
civil rights guarantees to those more than 
36 million Americans with disabilities, 
bringing them into the mainstream of 
American society. And last week we added 
our voice to those calling for passage of the 
Hate Crimes Act. My administration’s com- 
prehensive crime package isn’t just about 
law enforcement. Earlier this week, I spoke 
about the impediments to providing equal 
opportunities for women—if a justifiable 
fear of violent crime leaves them concerned 
about walking to a campus library at night 
or reluctant to work late hours for fear of 
getting out of the parking lot safely. 

And new programs in civil rights also 
means anticipating the future, a future in 
which more than 80 percent of those enter- 
ing the work force will come from the 
ranks of women, minorities, and immi- 
grants. The challenge of the future will not 
be just finding jobs for our people but, if 
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you look at the demographics, 
people for our jobs. 

And the work force of the future can also 
benefit from the unique abilities of persons 
with disabilities. The time-tested laws that 
give civil rights protections can, and ought 
to be, extended to persons with disabilities. 
This will involve, of course, a careful bal- 
ance between the needs of persons with 
disabilities and the needs of business to 
make real progress towards opening the 
doors of the workplace. 

In the 25 years since the summer of 64, 
we’ve seen much progress. It is time now to 
move forward on a broader front, to move 
forward into the century’s final decade with 
a civil rights mission that fully embraces 
every deserving American, regardless of 
race—whether women, children, or the 
aged; whether the disabled, the unem- 
ployed, or the homeless. And for all these 
reasons, I’m proud today to honor this 
year’s anniversary by calling on Congress, 
respectfully, to join me in a new partner- 
ship to reauthorize the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, with the goal of launching a re- 
newed civil rights mission. 

Launching a civil rights mission that can 
keep pace with a fast-changing world and 
work force will require commitment, coop- 
eration and, yes, creative thinking. And 
beyond government, and even beyond the 
private leadership of dedicated representa- 
tives such as those here in this room, 
achieving the long-delayed dream of civil 
rights for every citizen will require full sup- 
port from our businesses, our schools, and 
families. 

As President Kennedy proclaimed in a 
call to conscience when he proposed the 
landmark legislation in 1963, even the most 
comprehensive of laws could never meet 
the challenge of civil rights. The problem, 
he declared, “must be solved in the homes 
of every American in every community 
across our country.” 

And in this, I ask you and every Ameri- 
can for a renewed commitment to this just 
cause. And I thank you for coming to the 
White House today and for honoring the 
history of this movement—a movement in 
which many of you here in this room today 
were in the very forefront of leadership for 
that movement. 


finding 
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Thank you for coming. Now we’ve got 
some work to do in the 25 years ahead. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m in the 
East Room at the White House. These re- 
marks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Message on the Observance of 
Independence Day 


June 30, 1989 


Like most of you, Barbara and I will be 
celebrating Independence Day with family. 
Our Fourth of July wish for all Americans is 
a day of enjoyment, a day spent with family 
and friends, a day celebrated the traditional 
way, with picnics, parades, and fireworks. 

But as you celebrate, I want to ask you to 
take a moment sometime before the last of 
the fireworks light the sky to think about 
what this day means, to think about how 
fortunate we Americans are. That first 
Fourth of July in 1776 was more than the 
birth of our nation. It was the first day of a 
new era, an era that changed the world, 
that proved that men and women could 
govern themselves in freedom. 

Today, 213 years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the idea of 
democracy is stronger than ever in our 
nation and around the world. The symbols 
of liberty speak with power to people ev- 
erywhere. Lady Liberty in New York 
Harbor, the goddess of democracy in Tian- 
anmen Square, the flag—our banner of 
freedom—flying over thousands of town 
halls across America—these symbols tell us, 
they tell the world, that the most momen- 
tous idea in all of human history—free- 
dom—is alive and unconquerable. 

I ask all Americans to remember the pre- 
cious legacy of liberty we enjoy. Thank you. 
God bless all of you, and God bless the 
United States of America on this Fourth of 
July weekend. 


Note: This message was not received in time 
for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Statement on Signing the Dire 
Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations and Transfers, Urgent 
Supplementals, and Correcting 
Enrollment Errors Act of 1989 


June 30, 1989 


Today, I have signed into law H.R. 2402, 
the Dire Emergency Supplemental Appro- 
priations and Transfers, Urgent Supplemen- 
tals, and Correcting Enrollment Errors Act 
of 1989. 

The bill provides emergency funding for 
several mandatory programs, including Vet- 
erans Compensation and Pension programs; 
Food Stamps; Guaranteed Student Loans; 
Foster Care; and firefighting programs. The 
bill also provides emergency funding for 
several discretionary programs, such as Vet- 
erans Medical Care; refugee programs; and 
U.N. Peacekeeping activities. 

I am especially pleased that this bill will 
provide the long overdue additional fund- 
ing for our Nation’s veterans, particularly 
for the Veterans Medical Care program. 
The additional funds will be used to provide 
for more service to veterans at outpatient 
clinics; to treat more veterans in nursing 
homes; and to increase purchases of capital 
equipment, prosthetic appliances, and a va- 
riety of medical supplies. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Congress for keeping the funding 
levels in this bill within acceptable bounds. 
The House, the Senate, and the Administra- 
tion reached a satisfactory compromise that 
funds “dire emergencies” while also attend- 
ing to our mutual responsibility to restore 
fiscal discipline. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 30, 1989. 


Note: H.R. 2402, approved June 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 101-45. This state- 
ment was not received in time for inclusion 
in last week’s issue. 
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Statement on Signing the Bill 
Extending Title I of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act 


June 30, 1989 


S. 694, which I signed into law today, 
extends until April 1, 1990, the authoriza- 
tion for the Nation’s Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve (SPR). The bill also requires the 
Secretary of Energy to study alternative fi- 
nancing arrangements for expanding the 
SPR to a level of one billion barrels. 

Although I would have preferred a simple 
5-year extension of the SPR authority, I be- 
lieve that this bill represents an acceptable 
compromise. It provides for the uninter- 
rupted operation of the SPR, which is im- 
portant to our Nation’s energy security. It 
also allows sufficient time for the Adminis- 
tration to complete an interagency study of 
the SPR’s size. A study of both the SPR size 
and alternative financing arrangements is 
necessary if we are to make an informed 
decision on the Strategic Petroleum Re- 
serve. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 30, 1989. 


Note: S. 694, approved June 30, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 101-46. This state- 
ment was not received in time for inclusion 
in last week’s issue. 


Proclamation 5995—National Literacy 
Day, 1989 


June 30, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Henry Peter Brougham once observed, 
“Education makes people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impos- 
sible to enslave.” Literacy, as the founda- 
tion of education, is essential to a truly free 
people. 

The ability to read and comprehend the 
written word and to express our own ideas 
effectively is vital to understanding and par- 
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ticipating in democratic government. Every 
American should be able to read the Consti- 
tution and other great works that have 
shaped our life as a Nation; each of us 
should also be able to convey informed 
opinions about issues and events that affect 
our families and communities. 

Literacy means more than the ability to 
read and write, however; it is the tool that 
enables us to learn from the past and pre- 
pare for the future; it is the vital character- 
istic of a work force that has the skills our 
jobs require and the ability to compete in a 
rapidly advancing global economy; it is also 
the rich legacy of families that pass on the 
love of learning from generation to genera- 
tion. Literacy is not simply a basic skill, but 
a key that opens the door to the realm of 
ideas and enables one to participate more 
fully in the world around us. 

Tragically, however, millions of Ameri- 
cans suffer from illiteracy. These individuals 
do not have the basic skills they need to 
function effectively in school, in the work- 
place, and in other daily activities. The 
impact of illiteracy is evident in our prisons 
and juvenile facilities, in unemployment 
and welfare lines, as well as among school 
dropouts and students at risk because their 
families cannot support their efforts to 
learn. We also witness the effects of illiter- 
acy on businesses that have difficulty find- 
ing skilled and productive workers. 

America is confronting the need for 
greater literacy. Innovative programs have 
been launched not only by Federal, State, 
and local government, but also by hundreds 
of businesses and corporations, the media, 
religious groups, and community organiza- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of professional 
educators and concerned volunteers are 
joining together nationwide to help their 
neighbors learn to read. 

To recognize these ongoing efforts and to 
encourage even greater commitment to the 
fight against illiteracy, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 96, has designated 
July 2, 1989, as “National Literacy Day” 
and has authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 2, 1989, as National 





Literacy Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States, government officials, educa- 
tors, and volunteers to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirtieth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 1:11 p.m., July 3, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Interview With Polish Journalists 
June 30, 1989 


The President’s Visit to Poland 


The President. Well, let me say at the 
outset of this interview that this visit is in 
no way intended to complicate the situation 
there—rather to show American interest in 
Poland, to support the general desire that 
we feel for Poland to have improved rela- 
tions with the United States and with the 
West in general. It is, obviously, as I will in 
every country—give me a chance to give 
our views freely and openly about freedom 
and things of that nature. But it is not a 
visit that is trying to complicate matters be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Poland, or any- 
thing else. It is in keeping with my view 
that Europe should be whole and free, and 
in saluting the changes that have taken 
place, and hopefully in contributing to Po- 
land’s quest for more democracy and eco- 
nomic reform. So, we’re going in a con- 
structive vein, not in some critical vein or 
not in some mode of trying to complicate 
things for somebody else. 

Q. Mr. President, this group here—the 
composition of this group is actually a testi- 
mony to the progress of pluralism, because 
we have Solidarity here on the Govern- 
ment’s side. Yes, and isn’t it, Mr. President, 
very interesting that you were in Poland 
about 1 year and 9 months ago, and now 
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you are going to Poland again? Is there any 
particular reason that you make the second 
trip in such a short time? 

The President. Well, in the first visit, we 
had an opportunity to meet with Mr. 
Walesa [Solidarity leader], and certainly I 
was accorded wonderful hospitality by Gen- 
eral Jaruzelski [Chairman of Poland’s Coun- 
cil of State]. At that time, as you point out, 
Ziggy, there was no real communication be- 
tween Solidarnosé and the leadership. And 
again, I, in that visit, did not try to involve 
myself in the internal affairs of Poland. But 
by being there, and by being permitted to 
speak on the television and say what was in 
my heart, and able to meet with Jaru- 
zelski—I mean, with Walesa, even though 
Solidarnosé was then outlawed, it opened 
up for us a strong feeling for Poland, and 
you could sense the indications of change. 

And now there has been change. There 
has been an evolution in these relationships. 
And so, it is appropriate that we go back 
and talk respectfully to the leaders about 
their aspirations for economic reform, my 
aspirations for an era of what we call in our 
East-West relations “beyond containment,” 
and in terms of the evolution of the moving 
of countries toward the West as much as 
they feel comfortable with. 

So, it’s a visit that makes sense because 
things are evolving, things are moving in 
the direction that we salute. And also, going 
there as Vice President, I am sure, is quite 
different than being President. There’s only 
one President, and true, there’s only one 
Vice President. But that isn’t seen the same 
as the President going there to say how 
much an evolving relationship means to the 
United States. 

Q. So, let me ask maybe more precisely, 
Mr. President, what would you tell the 
Polish Nation about the American attitude 
toward our efforts to achieve self-determi- 
nation, about free elections which took 
place—all those free elections which took 
place recently in Poland, about our achieve- 
ments in gaining free speech and the resto- 
ration of our free will in Poland? 

The President. Yes, I'd simply say, the 
visit is a symbol of our support for Poland as 
it moves toward greater democracy. And I 
had a chance to make that point a couple of 
years ago and will make it again. So, it’s 
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symbolic. I will state that we are encour- 
aged by changes. I'll try not to look like I’m 
fine-tuning the internal affairs of Poland; 
I’m not going to do that. But I think I have 
every right to say I am encouraged by the 
changes we’ve seen. 

Obviously, we followed the roundtable 
discussions and agreement, and salute that 
agreement. As you know, we are commit- 
ted to representation by the people, of the 
people. And so, we see changes in the way 
elected representatives are chosen and go 
forward to represent their people. We 
salute that. 

So, it will be in this vein, this thematic 
vein, that I will be talking. And in Poland, 
you know, there’s an historic opportunity 
now to help end the postwar division of 
Europe. I mean, Europe has been divided. 
And if we handle ourselves correctly with 
the Soviet Union and if the changes contin- 
ue that we’re seeing, we could see a Europe 
that is freer and more whole. 

Q. That’s what you said in 1983 in Vienna 
in your—— 

The President. Yes, and I talked about 
differentiation there. And, indeed, that 
Vienna trip led to my feeling very comfort- 
able going with a similar message to Poland. 
So, it’s evolutionary here. 

Q. Mr. President, already during the first 
few minutes of this interview, you used, 
several times, the word “change,” because 
everybody now sees the changes taking 
place in Poland. For some, the changes are 
too slow; for some, are too quick. 


The President. Yes. 
Foreign Troops Deployed in Europe 


Q. But as a very experienced politician, 
you certainly know that good policy re- 
quires not only change but also some ele- 
ments of stability that prevent the change 
from erupting, from being blown up and 
leading to some kind of a deep crisis. Would 
you like to comment about what elements 
of continuity in central and eastern Europe 
would you like to see? 

The President. Well, I'd like to see re- 
spect for the will of the people. And I think 
as we—I don’t want to—well, let me start 
over. I will stand by that, obviously. But I 
would like to see—very candidly—I’d like 
to see Soviet troops—we’re talking about 
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Poland now—out. I don’t think anyone, any- 
more, thinks that there’s a danger of inva- 
sion from the West into Poland, for exam- 
ple. And I would like to see a continuation 
of the change that would result in the Sovi- 
ets feeling comfortable in taking their 
troops out of there. 

Having said that, I will not be trying to 
inflame change so that it does what you’re 
talking about. The people seem to be han- 
dling it very nicely now, with elections and 
with discussions around a table. And I don’t 
want to do something that would inadvert- 
ently do what you're talking about, or that 
you asked about; and that is, to have some 
crisis that will compel other answers. And I 
don’t want that. And I’m not going to delib- 
erately do anything that is going to cause a 
crisis. 

I am going to feel free to speak out 
about—as I did right now at the Iwo Jima 
Monument—about what we hold dear and 
what Polish-Americans think and what we 
want to see about a freer, a more whole 
Europe. And so, I think we can do this, 
Daniel, without exacerbating tensions that I 
know exist in Poland. We’re realistic. We 
know there are tensions still. 

Q. But this shall mean that—are you in 
favor of withdrawing foreign troops from all 
Europe, from all countries? 


The President. 1 would like to see the 
start be withdrawing of the troops from 
Poland, because I think there is no danger 
at all of an invasion of Poland from the 
West. And I don’t think anybody in Poland 
thinks there’s a danger of invasion of 
Poland from the West. 

But what I will do, in answer to your 
question, is to press forward with a very 
bold plan that we’ve laid on the table at 
NATO which substantially reduces U.S. and 
Soviet troops deployed outside their bor- 
ders, and that sends a good signal. And then 
we go for whatever the next step might be. 
But as long as we have this tremendous 
disparity in Soviet-deployed troops or bloc 
troops versus NATO troops, it’s pretty hard 
to visualize eliminating all troops. But I 
think we’re on the right track, and we’re on 
the right step here. And so we'll go down 
that road. 





Polish Reforms and U.S. Assistance 


Q. Mr. President, let me go back to your 
coming back to Poland, if I may. In Septem- 
ber you had a chance to talk to General 
Jaruzelski, who is both the man who intro- 
duced martial law, but also the roundtable 
talks and the first honest elections since the 
Second World War. What are you expecting 
of your conversation, of your forthcoming 
conversation now, with the Gefferal? 

The President. Well, obviously, we’ve got 
a baseline. We have a point of departure, 
because with respect, he gave me probably 
a disproportionate amount of time. I was 
the Vice President; he was the head of the 
whole country. And thus, I remember with 
sincerity what I thought was great courtesy 
to me. And through that courtesy, we had 
more than a passing conversation. We had a 
conversation about a lot of things that now 
have changed. We even had a chance to 
talk about Solidarnosé with Jaruzelski, his 
knowing my view and his making very 
clear to me his view at the time. 

Now there’s been an evolution of views. 
And what I think we ought to do is pick up 
from where we started and then say, All 
right, we’ve come along here. We want to 
help you in an economic sense. Some of 
that won’t be easy because the concept of 
reform—economic reform—to get full coop- 
eration from these international institutions, 
monetary institutions, is essential. And I 
expect he’ll be saying, I’ve tried to make 
reforms, and don’t push me too far on all 
this. 

And Ill understand that, but Ill say, 
Please understand my position. We want to 
help you with OPIC. We want to help you 
with privatization. We want to help you in 
the international institutions and with spe- 
cial trade benefits. But we need to know 
that you’re going to be able to not only 
continue existing reforms but expand on re- 
forms so that the economic system that 
works will be given a chance to work unfet- 
tered. And that’s a big key. And that isn’t 
easy for a lot of regimes all around the 
world. It’s not just Poland and Hungary and 
eastern Europe; it’s many countries. 

And so, I know that what I'll be talking 
about will not be easy for the regime to 
accommodate or, indeed, even for those 
who have been in opposition. And I’m talk- 
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ing now about newly elected people, too. 
But I think I owe the people with whom I 
meet our honest assessment, and I owe 
them my frank view of what we can do, 
and what it’s going to take for us to be able 
to do it in terms of economic support. 

Q. Just pressing this a bit, Mr. President, 
will you intend to set any specific condi- 
tions for the U.S. aid to Poland, and would 
you like to have control over implementing 
such conditions, if any? 

The President. Not control—we cannot 
try to control the internal affairs of another 
country. But we’ve got to be clear that to 
get the kind of financial support from the 
outside world and the kind of private in- 
vestment that I think can be enormously 
helpful, that certain reforms must go for- 
ward. 

But I’m not going there in an arrogant 
mode, trying to say, We’ve got all the an- 
swers. I mean, he might turn around and 
ask me about our debt. [Laughter] And 
then I’d be embarrassed. 

Q. I have, Mr. President—— 

The President. In fact, he might. And if 
he did, that would be fine. I'll tell him what 
we're trying to do about it. And one of the 
things we’re trying to do about it is to live 
within our means, and that gives us less 
money available to do many of the things 
I'd like to be doing around the world. You 
know. So, then we’re kind of on a Catch-22 
on that one. [Laughter] 

Q. I sometimes get the impression that 
both sides, Poland and the Western alliance 
countries, are expecting too much from 
each other. The West is expecting from us 
to change the system, to change the eco- 
nomic system, to introduce pluralistic de- 
mocracy and, at the same time, to preserve 
the necessary level of stability and prevent 
the country from collapse. On the other 
hand, our country expects from the West 
such a significant assistance that would 
make all these changes possible to happen 
in a country which is so heavily indebted 
and its economy is in such a mess. 

The President. Well, I think you raise a 
very interesting point—and very carefully 
phrased, I noticed. But that’s why I keep 
saying, I don’t want to exacerbate tensions. 
I don’t want to make competing forces 
move apart inadvertently. I don’t want to 
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say something that would complicate the 
move that is taking place towards democra- 
tization and economic reform. I feel confi- 
dent enough that both of those things are 
necessary for Poland—for Poles to enjoy the 
freedoms that I think most Poles aspire to. 
But I’m not going to say, Hey, you’ve got to 
have a Senate with 100 people and a Con- 
gress with 435 and a President and a Vice 
President and 50 States. I mean, that’s our 
system. 

But I am going to say, We've got 
common thoughts here. I think of the 
Polish people as treasuring freedom. I think 
of them fighting—having a tough go there 
in World War II and ‘standing up to the 
hordes that finally just were too much. I 
think of the patriotism of Poland. I think of 
the affection that Americans of Polish herit- 
age have for Poland. 

And Id like to try to have the interlocu- 
tors, the people I talk to—whether they’re 
labor or whether they’re in the regime— 
understand that we want to help and that 
we do admire the changes that have taken 
place, and not put it into a great East-West 
mode all the time. We have problems. I’m 
keeping my eyes open. But we’re going to 
try to improve relations with the Soviet 
Union. But I can’t look at these outrageous 
differences in conventional forces, for ex- 
ample, and then say to everybody in the 
United States, Hey, we don’t need to be 
concerned about Soviet intentions. They’re 
modernizing their intercontinental stuff, 
their nuclear weapons. They’ve got dispro- 
portionate advantage in conventional 
forces. And so, I’m not going to be naive in 
suggesting that we have no differences be- 
tween us, as it relates to the Soviet Union. 
And when Gorbachev talks about a Europe- 
an house, we say, Yes, but let all the doors 
be open; let it be done so people can move 
from room to room in that house. And that 
shouldn’t antagonize anybody. 

Q. Mr. President, you have been known 
as a conciliator, as a consensus-builder, as an 
adversary of extreme solutions. Can we 
write that George Bush, the President of 
the United States, is unequivocally in favor 
of an evolutionary change in Poland with- 
out outbursts, without breaking down of the 
dialog among the different social forces? 
Can we write that? 
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The President. Yes, you can write it. I 
don’t want you to write it in such a way 
that I seem to discourage those who may 
have differences. In other words, I don’t 
want to discourage those that have felt out 
and are trying to get in, those who didn’t 
participate over the past many years in 
elections and are now able to participate. I 
don’t want to endorse the status quo. I 
mean, that’#enot my role. Nor do I want to 
do what you’re talking about, that your 
question asked about, which is exacerbate 
tensions. 

What I want to do is say, Here’s what we 
stand for; here’s what the United States 
stands for. And here are our aspirations for 
a relationship with the Soviet Union, which 
obviously is the superpower there. And 
here are my aspirations for Poland that 
come from my heart, because I can feel it 
strongly how those who came to our coun- 
try from this country feel about their home- 
land. And I’d leave it there, Ziggy, rather 
than try to endorse the stetus quo. But I 
have to exhort and encourage as much eco- 
nomic reform as possible, as much political 
freedom as possible. And if I don’t do that, I 
will not be leveling with the Polish people, 
and I will not be being a good President for 
my own—for the United States. 

So, I don’t think it’s as delicate as perhaps 
before, but I—and it’s important. You see, I 
have no hangups when Gorbachev goes to 
Germany or France. Fine, let him go. The 
better hand he gets and the better he is 
received there—they’re saying, Atta boy! 
Keep it up! Keep what up? Keep reforming 
up. Keep changing up. Who would have 
thought you’d hear lively debates in their 
own political process 2 years ago. So, it 
doesn’t bother me as President of the 
United States that he gets a good standing 
on the applause meters over there in west- 
ern Europe. Nor should it bother him when 
I take this message of freedom and democ- 
racy to eastern Europe. In my view, that 
doesn’t come under the heading of his busi- 
ness, just as it doesn’t come under the head- 
ing of mine if he goes to France or Germa- 
ny. 

And so, it’s in that vein I go to—not com- 
petitively. Saying you want one house? 
Fine. Let’s get all the rooms open so we can 
all move around in there. And let’s find out 





what works in the economy, what works in 
terms of free unions, what works in terms 
of free politics. And we think we can speak 
to that because we’ve had some success. 
We’re not saying we have no problems in 
the United States, but in these things— 
moving around, freedom to say what you 
think, freedom to form a union, freedom to 
have a voice in the politics by the people— 
we think we know what we’re talking about 
there. We want to share it with you. 

So, it’s in that spirit that we'll be going. 

Q. Mr. President, I think that Daniel has 
one personal question for you. Just one. 

Q. Mr. President, last question of a little 
personal character. If you were a young 
Pole, would you now queue in front of an 
American consulate to emigrate to the 
United States, or would you rather stay in 
Poland and fight the difficult fight there? 

The President. Well, I don’t know what a 
young Pole would be thinking, but what I 
think—what I'd like to think he’d be think- 
ing—is, Look, I’m living in a time of dy- 
namic change. This is the time of most hope 
for my country in a long, long time. And I 
want to be a part of it, and I want to par- 
ticipate. I want to run for election. I want 
to join a free association. I want to be a part 
of a government to bring economic relief to 
my people. And I want to see Poland ap- 
preciated around the world—its art, its cul- 
ture, its heroism. And I want—I, young guy 
Stanislaw, whatever my name is, at 21 years 
old—I want to be a part of this. And that’s 
the way I’d like to do it. That’s the way I 
would hope that some young kid could look 
at it. 

Now, maybe that’s a little much, because 
in economically difficult times, people kind 
of think, Hey, the grass looks a little 
greener over there. The ocean doesn’t look 
quite so wide. If I could just make it to 
Chicago, maybe I could do something. But 
even if he makes it to Chicago, he’s got to 
have, beating in his heart, the love of his 
homeland. And so, I would hope that most 
would say, Look, I want to be a part of the 
change that I feel in the air, you see. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. Thank you all. 


Note: The interview began at 10:10 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
following journalists participated in the 
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interview: Daniel Passent, of Polityka; Zyg- 
munt Broniarek, of Trybuna Ludu; and 
Andrew Krajewski, of Nowy Dziennik. The 
interview was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on July 3, and a tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of these remarks. 


Statement on the Supreme Court’s 
Decision on Abortion 


July 3, 1989 


We welcome this decision. By upholding 
the Missouri statute, the Court appears to 
have begun to restore to the people the 
ability to protect the unborn. We continue 
to believe that Roe v. Wade was incorrectly 
decided and should be reversed. 

Americans obviously differ over the diffi- 
cult issue underlying this case: the morality 
and appropriate legal status of abortion. 
Any decision in this area will stir strong 
feelings. Nevertheless, I have confidence 
that the American people will continue to 
express their deeply held convictions on 
this subject within the bounds of civility 
and our legal institutions. 


Statement on the Death of Andrey 
Gromyko 


July 3, 1989 


The President and Mrs. Bush extend their 
sympathies to the family of Andrey Gromyko 
and to Mrs. Gromyko. Andrey Grornyko’s 
career paralleled the course of U.S.-Soviet 
relations for nearly 50 years. As Ambassador 
to the United States, as one of the architects 
of the United Nations, as Foreign Minister 
for nearly three decades, and finally as 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, Mr. Gromyko knew every U.S. Presi- 
dent from Franklin Roosevelt to George 
Bush and every Secretary of State from 
Cordell Hull to James Baker. Andrey Gro- 
myko’s death marks the passing of a genera- 
tion that witnessed many of the most histor- 
ic events of this century. 
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The U.S. Government extends its condo- 
lences to the Government and people of 
the Soviet Union and to Mrs. Gromyko. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Reagan’s Riding Accident 


July 4, 1989 


Following is a statement by Mark Wein- 
berg, press secretary to former President 
Reagan, issued this afternoon in Los Ange- 
les: 

“President Reagan was examined at Bliss 
Medical Center in Sierra Vista, Arizona, 
today following a minor riding accident at a 
private ranch in Mexico. The horse Presi- 
dent Reagan was riding bucked wildly sev- 
eral times on a rocky downhill slope and 
eventually stumbled. X rays taken today re- 
vealed no serious injuries, and physicians 
who examined President Reagan report he 
is in excellent condition. President Reagan 
is comfortable and in good spirits and joked 
that the incident was ‘my own private 
rodeo.’ At Bliss Medical Center, Mrs. 
Reagan was visited by June Scobee, wife of 
Challenger pilot Dick Scobee, who came by 
to wish the Reagans well and to tell Mrs. 
Reagan how much she appreciated her sup- 
port and special kindness at the time of the 
Challenger accident. President Reagan will 
return to the ranch today, where he will 
celebrate Mrs. Reagan’s birthday, Thursday, 
before returning to Los Angeles at the end 
of the week.” 

President Bush was notified of President 
Reagan’s riding accident earlier this after- 
noon by the Secret Service before he left 
for afternoon boating. The information was 
sketchy at that time, but President Bush 
was assured that President Reagan had re- 
ceived only minor injuries. President Bush 
is obviously relieved that President Rea- 
gan’s injuries are minor and that current 
plans are for President Reagan to be re- 
leased from the hospital today. President 
Bush will call President Reagan at the ap- 
propriate time. President Bush remains 
boating at this time, 6:15 p.m., but is ex- 
pected to return soon to Walker’s Point. 
Mrs. Bush has also been informed of the 
incident. 
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Statement on the Contributions of the 
Media Advertising Partnership for a 
Drug-Free America 


July 5, 1989 


I welcome the news that the Media Ad- 
vertising Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America is increasing its educational efforts 
against the use of illegal drugs. The partner- 
ship, under the leadership of Jim Burke, has 
pledged to increase its level of donated ad- 
vertising to a value of $1 million a day by 
September 1, 1989. 

This private effort delivered approximate- 
ly $150 million last year in donated time 
and space for advertising aimed at reducing 
the demand for illegal drugs. Such volun- 
tary support from the media to help edu- 
cate the American people about the dan- 
gers of drug abuse will have a significant 
and positive impact, as we work together to 
overcome this insidious problem. 


Nomination of Linda M. Combs To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


July 5, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Linda M. Combs to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury (Man- 
agement). She would succeed Jill E. Kent. 

Since 1988 Dr. Combs has served as 
Acting Associate Deputy Administrator for 
Management at the Veterans Administra- 
tion in Washington, DC, and holds the posi- 
tion of Deputy Associate Deputy Adminis- 
trator for Management, 1987 to present. 
Prior to this she served as Governor Jim 
Martin’s educational adviser in Raleigh, NC, 
1986-1987. She has served as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management at the 
Department of Education, 1984-1986; Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat of the Department of 
Education, 1983-1984; and Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretariat, 1982-1983. In addition, she 
was an elected member of the Winston- 
Salem/Forsyth County Board of Education. 

Dr. Combs received a master’s degree 
from Appalachian State University and a 





doctorate from Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
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Operations, Export Financing, and Related 


tute and State University. She was born in Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 (Public 
Lenoir, NC. She is married to David M. Law 100-461); 


Combs, and they reside in Maryland. 


Executive Order 12680—Administra- 
tion of Foreign Assistance and Related 
Functions and Arms Export Controls 


July 5, 1989 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 621 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2381), and sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code, and in order to delegate certain func- 
tions to the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section I. Section 1-102(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by amending paragraphs (9) and 
(10) to read as follows: 

“(9) section 536 of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1989 (Public 
Law 100-461), to be exercised by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development within IDCA; and 

“(10) the first proviso under the heading 
‘Population, Development Assistance’ con- 
tained in Title II of the Foreign Operations, 
Export Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1989 (Public Law 100- 
461), to be exercised by the Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment within IDCA.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by amending paragraphs (26), 
(27), (28), and (29) to read as follows: 

“(26) sections 513, 526, 527, 539, 556, 
564, and 565 of the Foreign Operations, 
Export Financing, and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1989 (Public Law 100- 
461); 

“(27) the fourth proviso under the head- 
ing ‘Southern Africa, Development Assist- 
ance’ contained in Title II of the Foreign 


“(28) the proviso relating to tied aid cred- 
its under the heading ‘Economic Support 
Fund’ contained in Title II of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 (Public 
Law 100-461), which shall be exercised in 
consultation with the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development 
within IDCA; 

“(29) subsection (cX2) under the heading 
‘Foreign Military Sales Debt Reform’ con- 
tained in Title III of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1988 (Public 
Law 100-202), and section 573(c) of that 
Act, both of which shall be exercised in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense. In 
addition, section 573(c) shall be exercised in 
consultation with the Director of the 
United States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency;” 

Sec. 3. Section 1-20l(a) of Executive 
Order No. 12163, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting the following new 
paragraphs at the end thereof: 

“(30) Section 566(d) of the Foreign Oper- 
ations, Export Financing, and Related Pro- 
grams Appropriations Act, 1989 (as enacted 
in Public Law 100-461), which shall be ex- 
ercised in consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense; and 

“(31) sections 4101(b), 4205(d), 4307(a), 
and 4309 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1988 (Public Law 100-690). The Secretary 
of State in implementing the functions dele- 
gated to him under section 4205(d) shall 
consult with the Secretary of Defense.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1-301 of Executive Order 
No. 12163, as amended, is further amended 
by amending section (f) to read as follows: 

“(f) The functions conferred upon the 
President under section 566(c) of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 
(Public Law 100-461).” 

Sec. 5. Section 1 of the Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended: 

(1) by inserting in the first paragraph 
“and related legislation,” after “the Act,”. 

(2) by inserting the following new para- 
graphs at the end of the section: 
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“(q) Those under Section 2(b\X6) of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 U.S.C. 
635(b\6)) to the Secretary of State.”. 

“(r) Those under Section 588(b) of the 
Foreign Operations, Export Financing, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 
(Public Law 100-461), to the Secretary of 
Defense, except with respect to the deter- 
mination of an emergency as provided by 
subsection (b\3). The Secretary of Defense 
in implementation of the functions delegat- 
ed to him under section 588(b) shall consult 
with the Secretary of State.” 

Sec. 6. Section l(e) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
by inserting “and section 580 of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1989 
(Public Law 100-461),” after “Section 23 of 
the Act”. 

Sec. 7. Section 1(1) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
by striking out the semicolon at the end of 
the second sentence of paragraph (1) and 
inserting a period in lieu thereof, and by 
adding the following sentence at the end of 
paragraph (1): 

“The authority to undertake activities to 
ensure compliance with established export 
conditions may be redelegated to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, or to the head of another 
department or agency as appropriate, 
which shall exercise such functions in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State;”. 

Sec. 8. Section 2a) of Executive Order 
No. 11958, as amended, is further amended 
by deleting “and” after “International De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency” and insert- 
ing “and the Chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank,” after “Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency,”. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 5, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:21 a.m., July 7, 1989] 


Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on July 6. 
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Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Medal of Freedom 


July 6, 1989 


I’ve really been looking forward to one of 
the most distinguished duties of this office: 
the privilege of presenting this nation’s 
highest civilian honor, the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom. And I will make a few 
comments about each of the recipients 
before going forward with the formal cita- 
tion and the presentation of the medal. 

The first Presidential Medal recipients 
were chosen by President Kennedy. But 
soon after his death, they were awarded by 
President Johnson, along with some of the 
choices made by President Kennedy. And 
some of the first winners included Marian 
Anderson, Felix Frankfurter and, of course, 
a posthumous medal to President Kenne- 
dy—all American heroes. And today I find 
myself standing with four more heroes who 
embody the achievement, vision, and dedi- 
cation that is the greatness of this country. 
You have left an indelible mark as you’ve 
enriched this nation, and America is grate- 


Each one here today, indeed all five re- 
cipients, are pioneers. General James Doo- 
little, a trailblazer in modern aviation. Am- 
bassador George Kennan, truly a visionary 
who foresaw the future of Soviet-American 
relations. Senator Margaret Chase Smith, a 
bold achiever who stood alone against the 
tide of extremism. Secretary Douglas 
Dillon, an unparalleled public servant who 
shaped American foreign and economic 
policy. And finally, a fifth great American 
who is not with us, the late Lucille Ball, 
first lady of television to uncountable mil- 
lions worldwide. 

General Jimmy Doolittle is an American 
war hero, a recordbreaking pilot, and an 
innovator in modern aviation. After serving 
his country as a flying cadet in World War 
I, he made the first cross-country flight with 
only one refueling stop. He set land and 
seaplane speed records. He was the first to 
fly blind, by instruments only. Indeed, 
Jimmy Doolittle was the master of the cal- 
culated risk. And when the United States 
entered World War II, General Doolittle 
was assigned a top-secret mission that was 
perhaps the most daring combined oper- 





ation of the whole war. He led the first 
offensive aerial strike on the Japanese main- 
land after Pearl Harbor. This courageous, 
one-way mission electrified the world and 
gave America’s war—the hopes that we 
had—a terrific lift. During the war, General 
Doolittle also directed U.S. air power in the 
invasion of Africa and participated in 25 
missions, including the first attack on Rome. 
General Doolittle is truly the Father of 
Modern Aviation. For his dedication above 
and beyond the call of duty, for his bravery 
and valor, and for his innovation and 
daring, the Nation thanks him. 

As a 27-year career diplomat, a renowned 
historian, astute professor, George Kennan 
has shaped the way Americans have 
thought about foreign policy in the postwar 
era. As head of the State Department’s 
policy planning staff and as Counselor of 
the Department, and then as Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, he helped our nation 
understand the dangers that it faced. He 
contributed mightily to the political and 
economic reconstruction of Europe. And 
after his retirement from government, Am- 
bassador Kennan joined the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton and turned 
his formidable talents to scholarship. His 
many books, which earned him the Pulitzer 
Prize and the National Book Award, among 
other honors, document the diplomatic his- 
tory of our modern age. And through his 
writings and his guidance in the Kennan 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, he 
has added more to our understanding of the 
relationship with the Soviet Union than per- 
haps any other individual American. Today 
we stand on the threshold of a new era, a 
new era in our relationship with the Soviet 
Union, one that looks beyond the successful 
strategy of containment which George 
Kennan did so much to develop. And so, for 
his unique contributions to the national se- 
curity of this country, the United States 
honors Ambassador George Kennan. 

Margaret Chase Smith was the first 
woman in American history to be elected to 
both Houses of Congress, serving for 32 
years, holding office under six Presidents 
beginning with Franklin Roosevelt. Her 
talent, intellect, and distinguished service to 
this country resulted in her becoming the 
first woman to have her name placed in 
nomination for President by a major politi- 
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cal party. Senator Smith’s finest hour came 
when she issued the “Declaration of Con- 
science,” an historic and courageous speech 
denouncing McCarthyism, and she spoke 
out when so many others remained silent. 
Senator Smith was instrumental in improv- 
ing the status of women in the Armed Serv- 
ices and was an outspoken advocate of a 
strong nuclear deterrent in the face of the 
Soviet threat. We honor Senator Smith 
today for her commitment to truth and 
honesty in government and in America and 
to strengthening America at home and 
abroad. She looked beyond the politics of 
the time to see the future of America and 
made us all better for it. 

The brilliant achievements of Douglas 
Dillon raise the nobility of public service to 
new heights. He began his career as a busi- 
nessman who later served in the Navy 
during World War II. While serving in the 
Eisenhower administration as Ambassador 
to France, and later as Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dillon pioneered an ambitious 
foreign aid policy. And in Latin America, 
his work with struggling economies 
strengthened the democratic forces there. 
In Western Europe, his determined foreign 
aid strategies led to the economic and mili- 
tary unity among the allies. Douglas Dillon 
also served President Kennedy as Secretary 
of the Treasury and became one of the 
most influential members of that Cabinet. 
The Kennedy tax policy was revolutionary 
at the time, and Douglas Dillon was the 
man who developed those policies of lower 
taxes and policies that worked. But Douglas 
Dillon’s dedication went beyond serving his 
nation as a public servant. Under his leader- 
ship as chairman, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art became the second largest museum 
in the world after the Louvre. And Douglas 
Dillon dedicated himself to making Amer- 
ica stronger as a diplomat, a public servant, 
businessman, and philanthropist—truly a 
renaissance man. And for this, his country- 
men salute him. 

Lucille Ball was known as the First Lady 
of Television—one of America’s greatest co- 
mediennes. The series “I Love Lucy” quick- 
ly made her a household name and kept 
generations of Americans laughing. In fact, 
according to TV Guide, her face was seen 
by more people more often than the face of 
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any human being who ever lived. “I Love 
Lucy”—that ran in over 80 countries, and 
the cumulative audience runs in the tens of 
billions. Who can forget Lucy? She was like 
everyone’s next door neighbor, only funni- 
er. [Laughter] Her secret, she said, was to 
take everyday things and exaggerate them 
to funny absurdity. And it worked. And she 
became an American success story and a 
brilliant businesswoman. Lucille Ball was a 
national treasure who brought laughter to 
us all. Love Lucy? Sure. This nation is 
grateful to her, and we will miss her dearly. 

And now I am pleased to present the 
citations—have the citations read and 
present the medals to our distinguished re- 
cipients. So, first, General Doolittle, if I 
could ask you to come forward, sir. 


Aviation pioneer and military hero, James H. 
Doolittle is a symbol of vision and courage. His 
numerous contributions to aeronautical science, 
often at great personal hazard, extend from the 
earliest achievements in long-distance flying to 
the age of rockets. In the uniform of his country, 
General Doolittle’s heroic leadership inspired the 
American people during the darkest hours of the 
Second World War. In public service, he contin- 
ued to foster American advances in aeronautics, 
the cause to which he devoted his life. For ex- 
traordinary service to country, the American 
people salute one of their foremost heroes. 


Now, Ambassador Kennan, if you would 
come forward, sir. May I say, Welcome. 


Career diplomat, historian, educator, George 
Kennan has helped shape American foreign 
policy since 1933. His many years in goverament 
service and a lifetime of scholarly writings re- 
vealed a deep insight into East-West relations, a 
recognition of the challenges of totalitarian ex- 
pansion, as well as a man of extraordinary sensi- 
tivity. For his success in advancing our national 
security and for his many contributions to the 
study of international affairs, George Kennan’s 
fellow Americans proudly honor him. 


Senator Smith. 


As the United States Representative for 8 
years, as a 3-term Senator, Margaret Chase Smith 
served the people of Maine and the Nation with 
distinction. She influenced greatly the develop- 
ment of our postwar foreign and domestic poli- 
cies, and her abilities and independent spirit 
made her one of the most admired women in 
America. A firm believer in a strong national 
defense, her efforts to improve the status of 
women in the Navy earned her the affectionate 
title Mother of the Waves. And for many years of 
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outstanding public 
honors her. 


service, America proudly 


In a lifetime of responsible positions, C. Doug- 
las Dillon has dedicated himself to bettering 
America and the world. By fostering European 
economic and military unity, he furthered the 
cause of democracy. Through his leadership on 
economic issues, he helped make possible the 
material advance of a generation. Through his 
dedication to the Alliance for Progress, he made 
real for a million America’s determination to pro- 
mote social development. For service to three 
Presidents and for commitment to his fellow 
man, America honors Mr. Dillon. 


Gary, can I ask you to come forward—Mr. 
Gary Morton. You know Bar. 

A gifted comedienne known and loved by gen- 
erations of audiences around the world, Lucille 
Ball left a lasting impression of American enter- 
tainment. For over 50 years, she warmed the 
hearts of millions with her humor, both in films 
and later on television, where no program was 
better named than “I Love Lucy.” As president 
of her own production company, she set an ex- 
ample with her commitment to programming of 
quality for family enjoyment. Lucy’s work contin- 
ues to bring joy and laughter into American 
homes. And a grateful nation remembers her 
with love and appreciation. 


And now I will present the Medal to her 
husband, Gary Morton. 

That concludes this brief, but heartfelt, 
ceremony. And we’re delighted you all are 
here, and thank all of you for coming to 
honor these five individuals. Thank you 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:58 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Follow- 
ing his remarks, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a luncheon in the Residence 
for the recipients. 


Executive Order 12681—Exclusions 
From the Federal Labor-Management 
Relations Program 


July 6, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Chap- 
ter 71 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
and having determined under section 





7103(bX1) of said Chapter, that certain sub- 
divisions of the National Preparedness Di- 
rectorate of the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency have as a primary function 
intelligence, counterintelligence, investiga- 
tive, or national security work, and having 
determined that the provisions of Chapter 
71 of title 5 of the United States Code 
cannot be applied to certain subdivisions of 
the National Preparedness Directorate of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, in a manner consistent with nation- 
al security requirements and considerations, 
it is hereby ordered that Executive Order 
No. 12171, as amended, is further amended 
by adding to Section 1-2 “Exclusions” the 
following new subsection 1-214: 

“1-214. Subdivisions of the National Pre- 
paredness Directorate of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. 

“(a) Office of Associate Director. 

“(b) Office of Analysis and Support. 

“(c) Office of Mobilization Preparedness. 

“(d) The following offices of the Office of 
Systems Engineering. 

“(1) Office of the Assistant Associate Di- 
rector. 

“(2) NEMS-DCWS Program Office. 

“(3) Systems Design Division. 

“(4) Telecommunications Systems Devel- 
opment Division. 

“(5) Systems Support Division. 

“(e) The following offices of the Office of 
Operations. 

“(1) Office of the Assistant Associate Di- 
rector. 

“(2) Planning Division. 

“(3) The following branches of the Readi- 
ness Division. 

“(A) Exercise Branch. 

“(B) Operations Branch. 

“(C) National Warning Center. 

“(D) Alternate National Warning Center. 

“(4) Mobile Emergency Response Support 
Operations Divisions. 

“(5) Federal Agency Support and Coordi- 
nation Division. 

“(f) The following offices in the Office of 
Information Resource Management. 

“(1) Office of the Assistant Associate Di- 
rector. 

“(2) Information Systems Policy, Planning 
and Evaluation Policy and Planning Branch. 

“(3) Information Systems Application 
Branch. 
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“(4) EICC Support Center.” 
George Bush 


The White House, 
July 6, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:22 a.m., July 7, 1989) 


Proclamation 5996—Captive Nations 
Week, 1989 


July 6, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each July, we Americans celebrate our 
Nation’s independence and the blessings of 
self-government. As we give thanks for the 
rights and freedoms that citizens of this 
Nation have enjoyed for more than 200 
years, we also recall our obligation to speak 
out for oppressed peoples around the world. 
We thus pause during Captive Nations 
Week to remember in a special way those 
peoples who suffer from foreign domination 
and from ideologies that are inimical to. the 
ideas of national sovereignty and individual 
liberty. 

Today, the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and other Communist governments are dis- 
covering that the voices of those who long 
for freedom and self-determination cannot 
be silenced. Around the world, men and 
women in captive nations are calling for 
recognition of their basic human rights. 
Their calls—the undeniable expression of 
just aspirations—are beginning to be heard. 

In Afghanistan, the nightmarish years of 
Soviet occupation are over, and the Afghan 
people’s demand for self-determination is 
drawing closer to realization. Unfortunately, 
a decisive end to the Afghans’ long ordeal 
remains elusive while a puppet regime in 
Kabul continues the proxy devastation of 
their war-ravaged homeland. 

In Africa, the people of Angola have a 
real chance to find peace after years of vio- 
lent struggle against the ruling Marxist-Len- 
inist regime. Our hopes for national recon- 
ciliation in Angola will remain tempered, 
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however, as long as armed Cuban merce- 
naries continue to stalk the forests and 
veldt of that land and other countries on 
the African continent. 

Communist expansionism has been frus- 
trated in Southeast Asia, and today there is 
new hope that the people of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam will regain some day 
their long-denied political and religious 
freedom. Such hope has also returned for 
many of our neighbors to the south. In 
Nicaragua and other Latin American na- 
tions, popular resistance to attempts at re- 
pression by local dictators—as well as resist- 
ance to political and military interference 
from Cuba and the Soviet Union—has 
proved to be formidable. 

In Eastern Europe, even as we see rays of 
light in some countries, we must recognize 
that brutal repression continues in other 
parts of the region, including the persecu- 
tion of ethnic and religious minorities. 

This week, we recall with deep sadness 
the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop pact be- 
tween Nazi Germany and the U.S.S.R. that 
doomed Poland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania to dismemberment and foreign domi- 
nation. The United States refuses to accept 
the subsequent incorporation by the Soviet 
Union of the Baltic States during World 
War II. Since their forcible annexation in 
1940, the people of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia have faced political oppression, reli- 
gious persecution, and repression of their 
national consciousness. But decades of op- 
pression have not broken the great spirit of 
the Baltic people and other victims of 
Soviet domination. 

Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women around the world continue to dem- 
onstrate publicly their desire for liberty and 
democratic government, demanding free- 
dom of speech, assembly, and movement, as 
well as the freedom to practice their reli- 
gious beliefs without fear of persecution. 

Their voices are being heard; there have 
been improvements in human rights prac- 
tices by the ruling regimes in many of these 
countries. But justice demands that more 
positive steps be taken. The fundamental 
rights and dignity of individuals must be 
recognized in law and respected in prac- 
tice; the peoples living in captive nations 
not only ask for but are entitled to lasting 
protection of their God-given rights. 
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The United States shall continue to call 
upon all governments and states to uphold 
the letter and the spirit of the United Na- 
tions Charter and the Helsinki Final Act 
until freedom and independence have been 
achieved for all captive nations. 

Affirming all Americans’ determination to 
keep faith with those who are denied their 
fundamental rights, the Congress, by Joint 
Resolution approved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 
212), has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the third week in July of each year as 
“Captive Nations Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
16, 1989, as Captive Nations Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate pro- 
grams, ceremonies, and activities, and I 
urge them to reaffirm their devotion to the 
aspirations of all peoples for justice, self- 
determination, and liberty. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:20 a.m., July 7, 1989] 


The President’s News Conference With 
Media Representatives From the 
Economic Summit Countries 


July 6, 1989 


The President’s Trip to Europe 


The President. First I have a brief state- 
ment, and then I’d be glad to take your 
questions. 

Our trip will take us first to Poland, then 
Hungary, two countries engaged in unprec- 
edented efforts toward economic and politi- 
cal reform. The next,stop, Paris, to join in 
the celebration of France’s bicentennial and 
to participate in the 15th economic summit. 





Finally, our journey ends in The Nether- 
lands for the first-ever visit by an American 
President to one of our oldest and closest 
allies. 

In Poland and Hungary, our strong sup- 
port for the democratic course these nations 
have chosen will be clear. Their efforts are 
not only a new beginning in their own 
countries but can be the beginning of an 
historic process of European reconciliation, 
of ending the artificial division of Europe. 
We want to help these countries toward an 
alternative future, a democratic alternative, 
and to help create a Europe that is whole 
and free. 

Certainly, Poland and Hungary face seri- 
ous economic problems, and no amount of 
outside assistance can substitute for their 
own sustained efforts. Our challenge is to 
help create the condition under which the 
Poles and the Hungarians can recover eco- 
nomically and make a successful transition 
towards democracy. And therefore, imme- 
diately following this session today, there’s 
going to be a White House symposium on 
Eastern Europe. And our aim is to involve 
American private-sector leaders in the sup- 
port of change in Poland and Hungary. In 
the long run, their participation is essential 
if a democracy is to succeed in Eastern 
Europe. 

Our efforts during the economic summit 
in Paris are just as critical in helping end 
the economic and political division of 
Europe, and that’s why we will propose 
ways to work together to assist economic 
recovery and democratic change in Poland 
and Hungary. We believe the Western de- 
mocracies must coordinate their economic 
and technical assistance programs to pro- 
vide real help at a time of historic change 
in these two countries, and help reintegrate 
their economies into the global economy. 

Our key economic objective at the 
summit is to sustain noninflationary growth. 
And in order to move the international 
trading system into the next century, we 
need to commit to conclude the Uruguay 
round negotiations with substantial results 
in all areas, including agriculture, by the 
end of 1990. 

We’ve already announced new measures 
to strengthen the international debt strate- 
gy through the Brady plan, with its empha- 
sis on economic growth and investment. 
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And to fulfill our commitment at the Toron- 
to economic summit, beginning October 1, 
the U.S. Government will forgive official 
development loans of the Sub-Saharan 
countries. 

There are other challenges that need to 
be met. It is time that a summit address our 
natural heritage. And let Paris then be 
known as the summit which accepted the 
environmental challenge. The U.S. leads the 
world in environmental protection and re- 
search. We invite others to join in our ef- 
forts and to support our goal of a cleaner, 
healthier global environment. 

Our trip is going to conclude with a visit 
to The Netherlands, where we will discuss 
with Dutch leaders our broad range of 
shared interests. This will also be an occa- 
sion for celebrating America’s longest un- 
broken diplomatic relationship and for reaf- 
firming the vitality of America’s roots in 
Europe and the strength of our transatlantic 
ties. 

I'll be glad to take questions. 


Arms Reduction in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev chal- 
lenged you again today to negotiate to 
eliminate short-range missiles in Europe. Is 
the answer still no and always no? 

The President. The answer is to please 
read carefully what happened at Brussels, 
to look at the united NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] position and to go for- 
ward—and we’ve had encouraging sounds 
from the Soviets on this—go forward with 
the agenda at hand. And that will be the 
message. And I don’t want to get off track 
by reopening the SNF question when we 
have a good package that has wide support. 

The big thing on the post-NATO action is 
to move forward in meeting our timetables. 
And in fairness, I should say I was very 
pleased that Mr. Gorbachev made a com- 
ment—I believe it was in Germany—that 
timetable was not too ambitious. 

Q. Sir, can I follow up on the same ques- 
tion? Mr. Gorbachev is asking about these 
tactical forces, who needs them. And the 
question does arise: What, if anything, 
NATO has to fear from accepting his offer 
of unilateral cuts on his side, considering 
that during the course of any such negotia- 
tions NATO would presumably retain its 
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own tactical capability, as you have suggest- 
ed, pending conventional cuts? 

The President. If your question is: Would 
we welcome unilateral cuts on his sideP— 
certainly. Maybe that wasn’t the question, 
but that’s the answer. [Laughter] You left 
yourself open by leaving that part of it. 
Sure, we’d welcome that. That wasn’t what 
he said, however, over there. 


Environmental Issues at the Summit 


Q. From your remarks, sir, you say you 
want the Paris summit to accept the envi- 
ronmental challenge. You want polluters to 
pay. Does that mean that you are going 
- with budgetary commitments and you want 
the other six nations as well to make budg- 
etary commitments to make polluters pay? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure we’re 
going to get into that. I’ve given our pro- 
posals here in the United States for revi- 
sions of the Clean Air Act and things that 
we feel are important domestically. But we 
do support negotiations on other subjects, 
leading towards a framework, for example, 
a framework convention on global warm- 
ing. We can focus our efforts on reducing or 
preventing pollution at the outset rather 
than cleaning it up afterwards. 

These are the broad questions we’re 
going to be talking about. I’m concerned 
about deforestation and tried to show some 
support for that in a trip I took to North 
Dakota and working with the head of our 
environment on reforestation. And I think 
here’s a question that’s going to have enor- 
mous interest in the summit. So, it’s going 
to be on these broad tactics rather than 
trying to indicate to our European partners 
how they should handle their own domestic 
pollution problems. 

International Popularity 

Q. Mr. President, despite your recent suc- 
cess at the NATO summit, Mr. Gorbachev 
seems to enjoy far greater popularity in 
Western Europe than you do. Why do you 
think that is, and what can you do about it? 

The President. You know something? I 
don’t really care about that. I’m not inter- 
ested in that. I am delighted that he enjoys 
popularity in Europe. I am delighted when 
he goes to Germany. I am pleased when he 
goes to France. It is good for world peace 
that he takes those trips. And I expect he 
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will be delighted when I go to Poland and 
when I go to Hungary, for we will be well- 
received in those countries. 

So, we shouldn’t view the relationships 
between East and West or between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on who 
seems to be popular at the moment. We’re 
not going to get into the international poll 
business, even though I read with keen in- 
terest a recent poll taken by the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency or somebody of that nature 
pointing out that the standing of the United 
States—I'll try to be modest—was pretty 
darn good in Europe following the NATO 
summit. But I would make a tremendous 
mistake as President of the United States if 
I was concerned about Mr. Gorbachev’s 
popularity, vis-a-vis my own, in terms of 
some poll. It’s irrelevant. 

What’s important is how are we going to 
handle these major questions that were 
asked here: arms control or economic re- 
covery, and freedom and democracy in 
Eastern Europe. These are the questions. 
And I might add parenthetically—you men- 
tioned those figures or standings—I don’t 
know whether you’re accurate or not. But 
even if they are, it doesn’t mean I ought to 
go to Eastern Europe to try to go one up, 
try to establish a popularity level in Poland 
or Hungary. That’s not what sound foreign 
policy is about. We want to see these coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe move more down 
the road towards democracy, down the road 
towards freedom. 

And so, I have to resist getting into this 
popularity thing, other than to say I’m 
pleased—I mean it—I am very pleased that 
his standing is good in Europe because that 
enables us then to work not only bilaterally 
but through NATO and the Pact to improve 
things for the people. So, it doesn’t really 
concern me. 


Polish Reforms and Western Assistance 


Q. Mr. President, Solidarity has asked for 
Western aid of some $10 billion over 3 
years to fend off what they call economic 
disaster. Is there any realistic prospect of 
the Paris summit coming up with that kind 
of sum from the West? 

The President. 1 do not want to go into 
sums, but I doubt that there will be an 
instant grant of any $10 billion. But the 





summit, the G-7, will be addressing itself, 
themselves, to this concept of what do we 
do to help economic recovery. But I said in 
these countries—as I said in my opening 
statement—though, I think there must be a 
recognition on the part of the Solidarnos¢ 
leaders and the part of the Government 
leaders from all stripes in Poland that eco- 
nomic reform is essential if the West, 
through multilateral institutions or bilateral- 
ly, can do its utmost. 

Economic reform is essential if we’re 
going to be able to help the way we’d like. 
But I hadn’t heard the $10 billion figure 
from Solidarnosé, but I don’t want to raise 
expectations by saying I think we can 
achieve such a number, something of that 
nature. 

Q. Solidarity began as a trade union orga- 
nization. Do you see any realistic form of 
economic reform that is not going to in- 
clude the kind of unemployment and infla- 
tion which would damage the interest of its 
trade union members? 

The President. Well, I would hope I could 
foresee a kind of reform that would not 
include higher inflation. And I think we’ve 
seen in our own country reasoned positions 
by trade unionists, and I would hope that 
those positions would set some example for 
others. So, economic reform must not en- 
compass ever-higher inflation. It’s got to go 
just the other way, and that means a re- 
straint on some demands at some place 
along the line. And I have a feeling that the 
Solidarnosé \eaders understand .that—Soli- 
darity leaders—and I expect we will be dis- 
cussing that. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that—— 

The President. No Americans. [Laughter] 
Two Americans. Go ahead. [Laughter] 


Democratic Reforms in Eastern Europe 


Q. Do you think, Mr. President, that in 
Paris the G-7 can reach a common position 
on encouraging democratic reforms in East- 
ern Europe? And in your opinion, sir, what 
should this position be? 

The President. Well, I think we can have 
accommodation. But the last thing we 
ought to do is appear to be dictating and 
fine-tuning the political processes in these 
countries. I have a respect, built on some 
experience in foreign affairs, for the inter- 
nal affairs of another country. So, what we 
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ought to do in the summit, and what I 
ought to do as President of the United 
States when I go to Poland and to Hungary, 
is say, Here’s what we aspire to. We find 
that privatization is the best way. We find 
that more market forces in the economy is 
the best way. Here’s our record. Here’s why 
we feel it is best. 

Clearly, if there’s lingering questions of 
human rights and exodus of people and 
these questions that the United States and 
our Western allies feel very strongly about, 
we ought to articulate those. But we ought 
to stop short of telling them—because we 
couldn’t get agreement between ourselves, 
I might add—on how the political process 
works. 

I’m not going to go over and say, Now, 
what you need is a Democratic Party and a 
Republican Party, and you people over here 
be in one and you in another. I don’t want 
to do that, and I don’t want to be a part of 
that at the summit. But in terms of princi- 
ples, we ought to say, Here’s what works. 
Here’s what has been effective. And then I 
can be saying to myself—and it’s objectively 
right that you lighten up as much as you 
possibly can on human rights—that you 
have as much participation as possible by 
the people in the political process. 

So, it is a fine line here of spelling out 
what we find, as the G-7, the best politics 
and the best way, without, on the other 
hand, dictating on the internals of Poland 
and Hungary, as they lead the pack in East- 
ern Europe towards reform. We want to 
keep it going, in other words. So, it’s a 
good, tough question, and I'd leave it fairly 
general in how we exhort those to go for- 
ward with change. 


Japanese Unfair Trade Practices 


Q. Sir, the polls show that the Japanese 
people are rather upset about your naming 
Japan as the Super 301 [provision of the 
Omnibus Trade and Competitiveness Act of 
1988] priority country. Do you still think 
the Super 301 process is worth the risk of 
antagonizing the people of Japan, for exam- 
ple? 

The President. Well, certainly, we don’t 
want to antagonize the people in Japan. I 
have certain responsibilities under our law, 
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and I’ve fulfilled those responsibilities, I 
think. 

But let me say this to the Japanese 
people, if you will. I am convinced that we 
can avoid further tension through serious 
negotiation on this whole subject—301 mat- 
ters. I’m convinced that if we negotiate 
openly and fairly that we can avoid any 
exacerbation of these difficulties that you 
properly say exist. We have plenty of prob- 
lems with Japan in terms of access to 
market. And neither you nor I have enough 
time to spell them all out here. But it is 
because we have these difficulties in getting 
access to Japanese markets, for example— 
that doesn’t mean that we are going to be 
in some big sulk around here. 

What we’re going to try to do is sit down 
through serious negotiations and work out 
the difficulties. And I’m confident that we 
can do that. The Japanese-U.S. relationship 
is very, very important to the United States. 
And my interest has to be, above all, what 
is in the national interest of the U.S. And 
one thing that’s in the interest of the U.S. is 
a strong relationship with Japan. 

So, I don’t worry about it. I don’t like it 
when we have difficulties that arise on this 
case or that or in, as you raise, this whole 
matter of 301. But we can overcome that. 
We're friends, and we’ve been through a lot 
together, and that relationship will be 
strong tomorrow. 


U.S. Assistance for Poland and Hungary 


Q. Mr. President, what kind of specific 
economic measures will you be taking to 
Poland and Hungary? 

The President. 1 have to defer because 
we're not quite ready to talk about the spe- 
cific package that I'll be discussing with 
both of those countries—not finished yet, 
not signed off on it yet. 

Yes, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? 


The Oliver North Sentence 

Q. Surprise, Mr. President—Oliver North. 
What did you think of the—— 

The President. Hungarian? Is this a ques- 


tion about Hungary, Poland, Europe? 
[Laughter] 


Q. What did you think of the sentence 
imposed on Oliver North? Are you happy 
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he’s not going to jail? Have you ever consid- 
ered a pardon? 

The President. One, I'm happy he’s not 
going to jail. Two, I’m not going to com- 
ment further because this matter is under 
appeal and it is in the Federal courts. 


Short-Range Nuclear Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, how long do you 
think—can you stick with your SNF position 
if we take into consideration that the pres- 
sure of our peoples on both sides of the 
Atlantic could increase dramatically on this 
issue because the allowing of third zero 
option is very popular—it’s growing more 
and more popular? 

The President. 1 think as long as we have 
a solid front in NATO, as long as the Ger- 
mans have joined in with the other coun- 
tries in NATO behind this common posi- 
tion, we should go forward to try to imple- 
ment that common position. And that isn’t 
to say that someday, at some point, that 
other issue will be addressed. But we’ve got 
a good agenda, an agenda that will be 
strongly welcomed by the German people. 
This was an agreement that was hammered 
out, as you know, from nightlong discussions 
that went on into the night. And I see no 
reason to stand here and try to change a 
collective decision taken by NATO. 


German Democraiic Republic-U.S. 
Relations 


Q. You are going to improve your rela- 
tions with Poland and Hungary. Do you see 
any preconditions to improved relationships 
with the German Democratic Republic in 
the forseeable future? 

The President. Yes, 1 do see precondi- 
tions. 

Q. What are they? 

The President. A little more democracy. 
A little more freedom. A little more open- 
ness. Come along with the flow. Things are 
changing in Eastern Europe. Don’t be lag- 
ging way behind; get out front. Don’t be 
afraid of democracy and freedom. It isn’t 
going to hurt anybody. Indeed, it’s going to 
help your people. That kind of free advice. 
And if that happens, why, the United States 
will be there. And the same could be said 
for Czechoslovakia or Romania or Yugoslav- 
ia, of course, having moved in some ways 
already. 





So, we’re looking for change. We have 
this policy that we call differentiation. And 
it’s simply a policy that says, Look, if you 
can move down that path towards democra- 
cy and openness and freedom of the politi- 
cal process some, why, we'll be there to try 
to help you, and so will others in the West. 

You know, it troubles me in a sense, be- 
cause I don’t want to, again, get dictating 
the internal affairs, and yet there are some 
principles involved. And I can represent 
the United States, and I can say to the lead- 
ers in these various countries, If you can 
move in these directions, then we can do 
more with you. And if you can’t, we can’t 
do more with you, and we won’t do more 
with you. 

So, it’s trying to find this common ground 
and catch this wave, this wave that’s 
moving through Eastern Europe and, 
indeed, around the world, of freedom and 
democracy and things of that nature. 


Environmental Issues at the Summit 


Q. Mr. President, you say that America is 
leading the way in environmental issues. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. All the time, we hear about polluted 
beaches and air that’s not fit to breathe in 
the cities. What sort of challenges can you 
take to Paris that will be credible? 

The President. 1 will take the package 
that I put forward for domestic consump- 
tion, the revisions of the Clean Air Act, 
which I think from our preliminary feel 
have been widely accepted and received in 
the countries whose leaders I'll be meeting 
with. I will say, Look, we all have to do a 
better job, and I think the fact that we have 
been out front on technology—I’m not just 
talking about the billions that we’ve already 
spent trying to clean up the environment 
and the success we’ve had in reduction of 
emissions, for example, but I’m just talking 
about our whole application of science; our 
whole approach to science has been out on 
the cutting edge of environmental reform 
and making things better. Again, not 
preaching or lecturing, but saying, We want 
to share this. 

I’ve instructed the head of our EPA [En- 
vironmental Protection Agency], Bill Reilly, 
a sound conservationist, to convene a group 
at the technological level of scientists and 
high-tech people to see whether, through 
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sharing information, we can make things 
better for countries that can’t afford the 
science and technology. So, it’s in this vein 
that we'll be talking about it, saying, Look, 
we’ve got some polluted beaches. We’re 
trying to do better in tracing the flow of 
illegal dumping, for example. We’re trying 
to do better. But here’s what we’ve done; 
here’s how we have approached this prob- 
lem. If you have similar problems, we want 
to share our advice with you, and we’d like 
to have you give us your advice. So, it will 
be in that spirit that I approach the summit 
in terms of the environment. 


U.S. Trade Barriers 


Q. Mr. President, on that trade and Super 
301, a number of your summit partners ob- 
jected to the American actions on the 
grounds that America itself maintains a 
number of trade barriers. I wonder if you 
would be able to demonstrate your free- 
trade credentials by assuring them that you 
will be reducing trade barriers, in particu- 
lar, the steel quotas—whether you will be 
eliminating them or reducing them. 

The President. 1 will be discussing our 
desire to move toward free trade by a com- 
plete success at the Uruguay round [multi- 
lateral trade negotiations]. And there’s 
nobody pure in this field, not the United 
States, not France, not Germany, not Eng- 
land, not any other country. No one is pure. 
Nor Japan, sir—I don’t want to leave you 
out—{laughter|—when it comes to free 
trade. But we think we do better than most, 
and we will continue to press for the elimi- 
nation of barriers, including steel. But 
we've got to be sure that that playing field 
is level. 

One that I really want to discuss over 
there is this question—is agriculture; that 
one is key. And I think we can make some 
real progress there, and I’m very pleased 
that the negotiators got agriculture put on 
the agenda. 

So, I think they have every right to raise 
the VRA’s [Voluntary Restraint Agree- 
ments], and then we are loaded with 25 
cases over here. And then our big message 
is going to be, Come on, let’s get rid of all 
this stuff. Let’s be successful at the Uruguay 
round; let’s compete one with the other 
without barriers. And we go there with a 
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little vulnerability, but also with an awful 
lot of strength, compared to some of our 
trading partners, in terms of this question of 
who is pure on free and fair trade. That’s 
the open approach, take a few shots, deliver 
a few. We’re not getting anywhere here; 
let’s make this Uruguay round successful. 

Last one, Terry [Terence Hunt, Associat- 
ed Press]. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev has re- 
jected your call for a Soviet military troop 
withdrawal from Poland as purely propa- 
ganda. How do you plead to that? Is it a 
dead letter now, or where do you go with 
itP 

The President. 1 didn’t know that he re- 
jected it; I just thought he said it was propa- 
ganda. 

Q. Well, you don’t take that as a rejec- 
tion? 

The President. Well, a lack of enthusiasm, 
perhaps. [Laughter] I wouldn’t say rejec- 
tion. I mean, he’s just taken troops out of 
Hungary. And who would have said 2 years 
ago that that would happen? We salute that. 
We think that is good. And so, I’m not 
trying to exacerbate problems for him in 
Poland. I think I was asked the question, 
Would you like to see the day when there 
are no troops in Poland, or something of 
that nature? And I said yes. And he viewed 
that as political. It’s not political; it’s a vis- 
ceral feeling I have on the question. I think 
it would be nice to aspire to that kind of a 
situation: where he wouldn’t feel troops 
were necessary—put it that way. And I 
would have a feeling that, at some point, 
the Polish people might feel that way. 

But we're not trying to, as I say, make 
things more difficult for him, just as when 
he goes to France and Germany I don’t 
think he’s trying to make things more diffi- 
cult for the United States. We’re in a very 
interesting period of change, and I have 
said we want to see perestroika succeed, 
and I want to see glasnost succeed. And I'll 
repeat it here. And my trip over there is 
not to try to—through that statement or 
anything else—drive wedges between the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe; that’s not 
what 1989 diplomacy is about. He’s talking 
about a European home. And I’m saying 
that’s a good concept. But let’s be sure a 
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guy can move from room to room. Let’s be 
sure it’s open. Let’s be sure people can 
move around in this home. 

So, we can discuss all these things, and 
I’m sorry he misinterpreted or elected to 
characterize my view as what you say is 
political. But that doesn’t change my view, 
and I don’t expect it changes the view of 
the people of Poland. But we’re not going 
to be there trying to raise tensions. We’re 
going to be there trying to help the Polish 
people, to encourage Poland towards 
reform, to express the friendship and affec- 
tion for Poland that exists in a tremendous 
quantity here in the United States. 

And we will be carefully, very carefully, 
discussing these other relationships, mainly, 
I might add, with our European partners, as 
we did at the NATO summit. But we'll see 
eye-to-eye on that; it’s going to take a little 
while. 

This is the last one. The moving last ques- 
tion. Yes? 


The President’s Trip to Eastern Europe 


Q. Mr. President, don’t you feel that 
there is a problem because the President in 
Poland has not been elected yet, and you 
arrive with a—really, a chief of state there? 

The President. Slight complication. But, 
no, that’s a Polish affair. That’s a matter for 
Poland to decide. It’s not a matter for the 
United States to say, I’m not going there 
until you have this all ironclad, worked out. 
It’s not our business. We will deal with the 
Polish leadership. And it complicates—you 
know, your question is a very good one— 
knowing what Mr. Jaruzelski’s [Chairman of 
Poland’s Council of State] plans may be 
with finality. But we'll have good discus- 
sions there with whoever our interlocutors 
are, because we’re not trying to sort out 
those internal developments. That’s not the 
role of the President of the United States. 
My role is along the lines of my answer to 
my last question: to extend to them what- 
ever help we can; to tell them we identify 
with reform and political openness; to 
salute the fact that Solidarnosé, that was 
outlawed when I was in Poland not so many 
months ago, is now legal; and to see how 
we can work with them as they move for- 
ward towards more reform and more open- 
ness. 





So, I have to deal with what’s there, with 
who is there, and do it with respect, and 
not look like, Well, if you don’t have all 
your internal political matters sorted out as 
you begin this march down democracy’s 
road, well, we won’t come to Poland. I 
mean, I’m going to deal with who’s over 
there. 

And I salute them. These are difficult 
changes as they sort out who’s going to 
stand for President and who’s not. We’ve 
got to understand that in this country. And 
we've taken a long, long time to get to 
where we are, in terms of the stability that 
comes from elections every 4 years. But we 
can’t impose or say, If you don’t agree with 
us on this formulation, that we’re going to 
hold back or be reluctant to discuss with 
you the political situation with whoever you 
tell us, say, is going to come meet me or 
deal with us. 

I really am looking forward to that. I’m 
looking forward to our trip to Hungary 
very, very much. And for those of you who 
may be new here, the affection for Poland 
and the affection for Hungary in broad 
communities in the United States is really 
high. It’s really strong. And if I can do noth- 
ing else but explain that and say we want 
for you to succeed in the exchanges, that 
visit will be worthwhile, even if they 
haven’t sorted out their internal political 
situation, with every t crossed and every i 
dotted. It’s going to be a good trip. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President’s 17th news conference 
began at 2 p.m. in Room 450 of the Old 
Executive Office Building. 


Nomination of Michael G. Sotirhos To 
Be United States Ambassador to Greece 


July 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael G. Sotirhos to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Greece. He would succeed Robert Vossler 
Keeley. 

Since 1985 Mr. Sotirhos has served as 
Ambassador to Jamaica. He served as a 
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Council member on the National Advisory 
Council of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, 1976, and a member of the National 
Voluntary Service Advisory Council, 1973- 
1975. He is founder and former chairman of 
Ariston Group, Inc., an international com- 
mercial interior design firm. 

Mr. Sotirhos graduated from City College 
of New York (B.B.A., 1950). He was born 
November 12, 1928, in New York. Mr. So- 
tirhos is married and has two children. 


Nomination of Eric M. Javits To Be 
United States Ambassador to Venezuela 


July 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Eric M. Javits to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Venezuela. He would succeed 
Otto J. Reich. 

Mr. Javits currently serves as a senior 
partner with the firm of Javits, Robinson, 
Brog, Leinwand and Reich, P.C., and has 
been an attorney with the law firm of Javits 
and Javits since 1958. He is actively in- 
volved in several civic organizations. In 
1981 Mr. Javits received Spain’s Isabela La 
Catolica decoration from King Juan Carlos. 

Mr. Javits graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege (A.B., 1952) and Columbia Law School 
(J.D., 1955). He was born May 24, 1931, in 
New York, NY. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in New York City. 


Remarks at a White House Symposium 
on Eastern Europe 


July 6, 1989 


Please be seated, and let me just welcome 
you to the White House for what we consid- 
er a very important get-together. Now, this 
Sunday, as you know, I’m going to sail forth 
on Air Force One heading for Warsaw, 
going to a couple of stops in Poland and 
then to Hungary. And this is an extraordi- 
nary time in east central Europe, a time, 
that you know better than I, I’m sure, of 
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unprecedented change and, I’d say, unpar- 
alleled opportunity in East-West affairs. 
Certainly, I view it as a time of unparalleled 
opportunity for the United States, with our 
interest in Poland and our interest in Hun- 
gary as it is. 

And Poland—we’ve just witnessed the 
freest elections in the postwar era and then 
the creation of this freely elected Senate in 
which candidates backed by Solidarnosé 
swept—what was it, 99 out of the 100 seats. 
Under the terms of the roundtable agree- 
ment, these developments mark a true new 
beginning in the political affairs of Poland. 
And they hold promise for the transfer of 
Poland towards democracy, national self-de- 
termination. 

Hungary also is on the path to democratic 
reform. The pattern is different. Really, 
they’ve been out front on the economic 
side of Eastern European countries, but the 
changes there are just as fundamental, 
equally as promising. And as the Commu- 
nist Party undertakes a profound reapprais- 
al of its role in Hungary, the outlines of a 
multiparty system—genuine political plural- 
ism—are taking shape. The Hungarian 
economy, already the most open in Eastern 
Europe, is moving toward a free market, 
toward rejoining the whole world economy. 

So, these are historic times. And what’s at 
stake is not just movement towards eco- 
nomic and political liberalization in Poland 
and Hungary but the prospect of ending 
the postwar division of Europe. And Poland 
and Hungary—yes, they’re leading the way, 
but they face enormous economic and polit- 
ical problems. And they need our support 
in their efforts if they are to succeed. 
Simply showing our sympathy and our en- 
couragement is not enough. We cannot 
solve all the problems that the Poles and 
Hungarians face, but we’ve got to be active- 
ly engaged. And we need to hold out the 
promise of an alternative future for central 
and eastern Europe, a peaceful transition 
that should be our goal, a peaceful transi- 
tion to a democratic future. And we need to 
back up that promise with some practical 
assistance. 

So, in just a few days, I’m going to be 
speaking to the people of Poland and Hun- 
gary about what more the United States 
and other Western governments can do to 
help. But my message to you today is 
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simple this: The movement toward democ- 
racy takes more than governments alone. 
Democracy’s great strength lies in its pri- 
vate and public institutions, the institutions 
that you all—almost to a man and a 
woman—represent. What you do can make 
the difference for democracy in Hungary 
and Poland; it’s what you do. And I’ve 
asked you here because all of you can help 
open avenues of cooperation between East 
and West. 

And I call on the American business com- 
munity to encourage the movement toward 
free market by working with private sector 
enterprises in Hungary and Poland. Private 
enterprise has been the engine of economic 
growth in the United States, and it can be 
the key to prosperity in Poland and Hunga- 
ry. So, help it thrive. And I call on those of 
you in the educational community and with 
these private foundations to expand our ex- 
changes with Hungary and Poland. Open 
the lines of communication between Ameri- 
can universities and the great centers of 
learning in Budapest and Warsaw or 
Krakow, and let’s learn from each other. 

I want to see workers in Hungary, as well 
as those in Poland, benefit from the support 
of American trade unions. American labor 
and Solidarnosé have forged a strong rela- 
tionship, a great chapter in the history of 
international labor. But there’s more work 
to do, and it will be vitally important to the 
successful transformation of Poland and 
Hungary. 

Together, right in this room, there is a 
cross section of the institutions that make 
democracy work and that give meaning, 
really, if you will, to the word “democracy.” 
You’re freedom in action, and you can help 
others along the path to freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

And so, in a few minutes you’re going to 
hear from members of my administration, 
from some of the leading experts on eastern 
Europe, and I’m going to be in real trouble 
for this, but in addition to the leaders 
here—Carla [Hills], our very able USTR 
[United States Trade Representative], and 
Brent Scowcroft—I think he comes on at 
the end of all this—and our other leaders 
here—the top spokesman for the NSC [Na- 
tional Security Council], top spokesman for 
the State Department. We have a top 





spokesman for the OPIC [Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation] sitting in the front 
row, Mr. Fred Zeder. But in addition to 
those who will be speaking as part of the 
administration, I do want to thank Zbig 
Brzezinski, who has earned his spurs in this 
national security arena, served with great 
distinction, and I understand he has agreed 
to share a few thoughts with you. So, when 
Bob and Larry and Carla and Brent and 
Fred get through, you'll have interspersed a 
nonofficial, but a man who knows an awful 
lot about what he is going to talk to you 
about. 

So, I’m looking forward to this trip. I 
hope you'll find the next couple of hours 
exciting. And as I look back and sit at the 
world and we see the difficulties in China, 
we see emerging opportunities in the Soviet 
Union. I think, with the Soviet Union, the 
focus quickly gets to eastern Europe. And 
the feeling that many of you have as Hun- 
garian-Americans or Polish-Americans must 
really be going through some sensational vi- 
brations these days because there is great 
opportunity. And our administration wants 
to be a part of the answer. 

And so, I go to Europe not trying to com- 
plicate things for Mr. Gorbachev or try to 
seek advantage one way or the other. We’re 
going there because we believe in reform 
and democracy and private markets and 
the ideas that have worked to help elevate 
the standards of living for people all over 
the world. 

So, we need your help. We appreciate 
your interest in coming here. And I will try 
to represent the heartbeat of those in the 
room with great spirit when I go to Hunga- 
ry and Poland. Thank you all very, very 
much for coming today. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:23 p.m. in 
Room 450 at the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, author and former Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs 
(1977-1981); Robert D. Blackwill, Special 
Assistant to the President for European and 
Soviet Affairs; and Lawrence Eagleburger, 
Deputy Secretary of State. 
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Proclamation 5997—To Amend the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


July 6, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 504(aX1) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the 1974 Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2464(a\1)), the President may withdraw, 
suspend, or limit the application of the 
duty-free treatment afforded under the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP) 
with respect to any article or any country 
upon consideration of the factors set forth 
in sections 501 and 502(c) of the 1974 Act 
(19. U.S.C. 2461 and 2462(c)). Pursuant to 
section 504(c\5) of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464(c\5)), a country that has not been 
treated as a beneficiary developing country 
with respect to an eligible article may be 
redesignated with respect to such article if 
imports of such article from such country 
did not exceed the limitations in section 
504(cX1l) of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464(c\1)) (after application of section 
504(cX2) of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464(c\2))) during the preceding calendar 
year. 


2. Pursuant to section 504(aX1) of the 
1974 Act, after taking into account the fac- 
tors set forth in section 501 of the 1974 Act, 
I have determined that it is appropriate to 
withdraw the duty-free treatment afforded 
under the GSP to imports from all designat- 
ed beneficiary developing countries of the 
cigarette leaf tobacco provided for in sub- 
heading 2401.20.40 of the Harmonized 
Tariff Schedule of the United States (HTS). 
Further, I have determined, pursuant to 
section 504(c\5) of the 1974 Act, that a cer- 
tain country should be redesignated as a 
beneficiary developing country with respect 
to a specific previously designated eligible 
article. This country had been previously 
excluded from benefits of the GSP with re- 
spect to such eligible article pursuant to 
section 504(c\1) of the 1974 Act. 


3. Section 201(a) of the United States- 
Canada Free-Trade Agreement Implemen- 
tation Act, of 1988 (the Implementation 
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Act) (Public Law No. 100-449, 102 Stat. 
1851) authorizes the President to proclaim 
such modifications or continuance of exist- 
ing duties, such continuance of existing 
duty-free or excise treatment, and such ad- 
ditional duties, as the President determines 
are necessary or appropriate to carry out 
Article 401 of the United States-Canada 
Free-Trade Agreement (including the 
schedule of duty reductions with respect to 
goods originating in the territory of Canada 
set forth in Annexes 401.2 and 401.7). 

4. Pursuant to section 201(a) of the Imple- 
mentation Act, I have determined that it is 
necessary to provide for the continued 
staged reduction in duties on certain tobac- 
co for goods originating in the territory of 
Canada. 

5. Section 604 of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) authorizes the President to embody 
in the HTS the substance of the provisions 
of that Act, of other acts affecting import 
treatment, and of actions taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to Title V 
and section 604 of the 1974 Act, and sec- 
tion 201 of the Implementation Act: 

(1) In order to withdraw the duty-free 
treatment afforded under the GSP to cer- 
tain cigarette leaf tobacco and in order to 
reflect that a country should no longer be 
treated as ineligible for benefits of the GSP 
with respect to a previously eligible article, 
the HTS is modified as provided in Annex I 
to this Proclamation. 


(2) In order to provide for the continued 
staged reductions on Canadian goods in par- 
ticular HTS subheadings (as established in 
Annex I to this Proclamation), effective 
with respect to goods originating in the ter- 
ritory of Canada which are entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the dates specified in 
Annex II to this Proclamation, the rate of 
duty in the HTS set forth in the Rates of 
Duty 1-Special subcolumn followed by the 
symbol “CA” in parentheses for each of the 
HTS subheadings enumerated in such 
Annex II shall be deleted and the rate of 
duty provided in such Annex inserted in 
lieu thereof. 
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(3) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Proclamation are 
hereby superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 


(4) The amendments made by Annex I of 
this Proclamation shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles both: (i) imported on or 
after January 1, 1976, and (ii) entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the date that is 2 days after 
the publication of this Proclamation in the 
Federal Register. 


(5) The amendments made by Annex II of 
this Proclamation shall be effective with re- 
spect to goods originating in the territory of 
Canada which are entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption, on or 
after the dates specified in such Annexes. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:23 a.m., July 10, 1989) 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 7, and 
the annexes to the proclamation will be 
printed in the Federal Register of July 11. 


Remarks on Signing the Proclamation 
Commemorating the Bicentennial of 

Bastille Day, the French Revolution, 

and the Declaration of the Rights of 

Man and the Citizen 


July 7, 1989 


The President. Well, let me just say that I 
am very pleased to see Ambassador de Mar- 
gerie here, especially in the company of 
Senator Mathias. I’m looking forward very 
much to visiting France next week for the 
bicentennial—this marvelous celebration 
that I will be privileged to witness and be a 





part of—and then, of course, looking for- 
ward to the economic summit that will 
follow. 

I want to thank Senator Mathias, whose 
committee has done this outstanding work 
in encouraging Americans to celebrate the 
bicentennial of the French Revolution. And 
this proclamation that I’m about to sign 
commemorates both the bicentennial of the 
taking of the Bastille and the close ties be- 
tween our two countries. 


And one example of these ties is the close 
connection between our Bill of Rights and 
the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen. And the themes of 
liberty and human rights which run 
through these two documents are funda- 
mental to our two nations and to the people 
of Eastern Europe, where I’m going to be 
visiting next week, as well. 

And so, today, as 200 years ago, France 
and America are still partners in liberty. 
And thank you, Mr. Ambassador, thank you, 
Senator, for all you are doing to demon- 
strate this to the whole world. 


And now I might sit—we sign this first, I 
think. 


[At this point, the President signed the 
proclamation. | 


Reporter. Mr. President, would you take 
one question on your trip? 


The President. Nope. [Laughter] I took 30 
of them yesterday. Come on. 

Q. But not from us. 

Ambassador de Margerie. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. 1 really look forward to it. 

Q. The Polish officials are afraid of incit- 
ing a riot in Poland. Any comment on that? 

The President. We'll be well received in 
Poland—no riot. 

Thank you, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:08 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, he referred to Emmanuel Jac- 
quin de Margerie, French Ambassador to 
the United States. 
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Proclamation 5998—National Day to 
Commemorate the Bicentennial of 
Bastille Day, the French Revolution, 
and the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen 


July 7, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 14, Americans will join the 
people of France in celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastille. As 
we commemorate the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the Citizen, we cele- 
brate the values that we share and our part- 
nership in the quest for liberty and justice. 


The United States achieved its Independ- 
ence with considerable assistance from 
France and from individual French citizens 
like the Marquis de Lafayette. Lafayette 
and other French soldiers who came to this 
country to fight alongside Americans during 
our Revolution supported the cause of free- 
dom and individual liberty. Bidding fare- 
well to the Continental Congress in 1783, 
Lafayette exclaimed: “May this great monu- 
ment, raised to Liberty, serve as a lesson to 
the oppressor, and an example to the op- 
pressed!” A few years later, the significance 
of his words would be fully revealed. 


On July 14, 1789, the people of France 
stormed the despised Bastille prison in 
Paris, marking the beginning of their own 
struggle against tyranny. Shortly thereafter, 
the National Assembly of France approved 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen. This historic document noted 
that “ignorance, neglect, or contempt of 
human rights, are the sole causes of public 
misfortunes” and affirmed the concept of 
individual liberty. 


The Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen was not only adopted within the 
same year as the Congress approved our 
Bill of Rights, but also contained some of 
the same themes, including freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of the press, security in one’s 
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property and person, and due process in 
courts of law. These documents proclaimed 
the inviolability of human rights on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean and guaranteed 
them for future generations. 


As we celebrate the bicentennial of the 
French Revolution and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the Citizen, we note 
with pride that our two countries remain 
committed to the principles of individual 
liberty, equality, and representative govern- 
ment. Two centuries ago, the great Ameri- 
can patriot Thomas Paine observed: “The 
Revolutions of America and France have 
thrown a beam of light over the world, 
which reaches into man.” Today, we rejoice 
in the fact that the bright promise of free- 
dom not only continues to shine on both 
sides of the Atlantic, but also continues to 
grow stronger around the world. 


The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
298, has designated July 14, 1989, as “Na- 
tional Day to Commemorate the Bastille 
Day Bicentennial,” and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of this event. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 14, 1989, as a National 
Day to Commemorate the Bicentennial of 
Bastille Day, the French Revolution, and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen. I call upon the people of the 
United States to ob$erve this day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities, and I 
urge them to renew their support for the 
just aspirations of all peoples who seek free- 
dom and self-determination. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 9:24 a.m., July 10, 1989] 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House 
and the President of the Senate 


Transmitting the Honoraria Reform Act 
of 1989 


July 7, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


I am pleased to submit for your consider- 
ation and enactment the “Honoraria 
Reform Act of 1989.” This legislation would 
eliminate congressional honoraria over time 
by reducing the statutory ceiling on hono- 
raria by 50 percent for calendar year 1990, 
and by eliminating honoraria altogether be- 
ginning January 1, 1991. Enactment of this 
legislation would put the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches on equal footing with 
regard to honoraria. 


I have previously recommended a 25 per- 
cent pay increase for Federal judges, and 
today I am submitting separate legislation 
calling for pay increases for certain special- 
ized professionals and other senior officials 
in the executive branch. The legislation to 
eliminate honoraria being proposed today is 
linked to the enactment by the Congress of 
a pay increase for Members of Congress. I 
will work with the Congress toward this 
end. 


Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
Honoraria Reform Act of 1989 


July 7, 1989 


Today the President submitted to the 
Congress legislation to ban congressional 
honoraria. The proposal calls for the elimi- 
nation of honoraria over 18 months, with a 
50-percent reduction in the statutory ceil- 





ing on honoraria in calendar year 1990 and 
a total ban effective January 1, 1991. Enact- 
ment of this legislation would result in the 
next Congress being honoraria-free. 


Approximately $19 million in honoraria 
was paid to Members of Congress over the 
last 2 years. The most common form of 
honoraria are fees accepted by Members of 
Congress from interest groups for speeches 
and appearances. Hidden honoraria also 
come in the form of payments for travel, 
meals, and lodging. Moreover, under cur- 
rent law, honoraria in excess of the amounts 
allowable may be donated by Members to 
charities. 


By Federal statute, Members of Congress 
are currently permitted to accept honoraria 
in any calendar year in an amount equal to 
40 percent of their calendar year congres- 
sional salary. Members of the House are fur- 
ther subject to House rules which limit 
their total outside earned income, including 
honoraria, to 30 percent of their congres- 
sional salaries. 


The proposal submitted by the President 
today would limit acceptance of honoraria 
by all Members of Congress to 20 percent 
of their congressional salaries effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1990, and would institute a flat prohi- 
bition on honoraria after January 1, 1991. 


Under the legislation being proposed 
today, as of January 1, 1991, Members of 
Congress and their staff would become sub- 
ject to the same honoraria ban that current- 
ly applies to the executive branch. This 
would prohibit Members of Congress from 
diverting excess honoraria to charities and, 
absent specific statutory authorization, from 
accepting payment for travel, meals, and 
lodging. 

The President has previously recom- 
mended a 25-percent pay increase for Fed- 
eral judges, and today he is submitting sepa- 
rate legislation calling for pay increases for 
certain specialized professionals and other 
senior officials in the executive branch. The 
proposal being made today to ban honoraria 
is linked to the enactment by Congress of a 
pay increase for its Members. The President 
will work with Congress toward this end. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the Senior Executives 
Salary Act of 1989 


July 7, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am submitting for your consideration 
and enactment the “Senior Executives 
Salary Act of 1989.” This legislation would 
provide higher salaries to a small number of 
employees in positions requiring specialized 
and critical skills. It also provides for salary 
increases ranging from 8 percent to 25 per- 
cent for senior executive branch officials. In 
addition, the bill links receipt of the higher 
salaries to effective job performance. 

The bill is the executive branch counter- 
part to the judicial salary proposal (the “Ju- 
dicial Salary Act of 1989”), which I submit- 
ted to the Congress in April calling for a 25 
percent increase in the pay of Justices and 
judges. 

The pay of senior Government officials 
has eroded significantly in relation to the 
pay of executives in comparable jobs in the 
private and not-for-profit sectors of the 
economy. This pay gap is affecting the Fed- 
eral Government’s ability to attract and 
retain the skilled and motivated senior ex- 
ecutives necessary to direct the complex, 
wide-ranging, and critical functions of the 
Federal Government. 

Prompt legislative action is needed to ad- 
dress pay deficiencies for employees with 
exceptional qualifications and to make pay 
more competitive at the senior levels of 
Government. It is equally important that 
we resolve issues connected with congres- 
sional pay and honoraria. I am also submit- 
ting today a proposal to ban congressional 
honoraria, and I want to work with the 
Congress to address compensation in all 
three branches of Government. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 
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White House Fact Sheet on the Senior 
Executives Salary Act of 1989 


July 7, 1989 


The President submitted to the Congress 
today legislation providing for higher sala- 
ries for a small number of employees in 
positions requiring specialized and critical 
skills. The legislation also provides for salary 
increases ranging from 8 percent to 25 per- 
cent for senior executive branch officials. In 
addition, the bill links receipt of the higher 
salaries to effective job performance. The 
bill is the executive branch counterpart to 
the judicial salary proposal submitted by the 
President to Congress last April (the Judicial 
Salary Act of 1989) calling for a 25-percent 
increase in the pay of Justices and judges. 

The pay of senior government officials 
has eroded significantly in relation to the 
pay of executives in comparable jobs in the 
private and not-for-profit sectors of the 
economy. Over the past 20 years, for exam- 
ple, the pay of Executive Level II (Deputy 
Cabinet head, such as the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense) has slipped from 66 percent to 
39 percent of the pay of the lower range of 
private corporation executives. Key scientif- 
ic, medical, and acquisition jobs remain un- 
filled due to uncompetitive pay, thus jeop- 
ardizing successful fulfillment of priority 
Government tasks. In past years, the Gov- 
ernment has been able to attract a number 
of Nobel laureates to Federal employment, 
but without adequate incentives, this criti- 
cal expertise will be lost to the Nation. 

The President is taking this action be- 
cause of his concern over the effect the pay 
gap is having on the Federal Government's 
ability to attract and retain the skilled and 
motivated senior executives necessary to 
direct the complex, wide-ranging, and criti- 
cal functions of the Federal Government. 

Failure to provide competitive pay is also 
impeding recruitment and retention of the 
most qualified persons at the senior levels 
of government. A number of highly quali- 
fied candidates for sub-Cabinet positions in 
the Bush administration have declined ac- 
ceptance because of low pay and family sac- 
rifices. Departments and agencies, such as 
NASA [National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration], have lost highly skilled and 
experienced senior executives, in part be- 
cause of inadequate and noncompetitive 
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pay. High ranking local government offi- 
cials in large metropolitan areas, such as 
school superintendents, now make more 
than key government leaders such as the 
Director of National Institutes of Health, 
who is responsible for research on cancer 
and heart disease. 

While strongly supportive of pay in- 
creases for senior government executives, 
the President also believes the higher sala- 
ries must be accompanied by a strength- 
ened relationship between pay and job per- 
formance, and a higher level of accountabil- 
ity. This bill accomplishes those objectives 
by establishing a process in which senior 
government executives could continue to 
hold their positions only if they met a re- 
quirement to demonstrate excellent job 
performance. The bill also provides for due 
process and Merit Systems Protection Board 
appeal so as to ensure that the new recerti- 
fication provisions are not used for political 
or other proscribed purposes. 


Description of Pay Legislative Proposal 


The proposed legislation addresses three 
basic areas: 

¢ Higher salaries for specialized posi- 
tions. Salaries not to exceed the rate 
for Level I of the Executive Schedule 
will be paid to not more than 200 criti- 
cal positions in the executive branch 
that require unique qualifications and 
sustained exceptional performance in 
order to carry out effectively the func- 
tions of the position. The number of 
positions qualifying for the special 
salary rates would be allocated to the 
Departments and Agencies by the 
Office of Management and Budget, in 
consultation with the Office of Person- 
nel Management, based on demonstrat- 
ed evidence of need. Beginning in 
fiscal year 1991, the maximum salary 
payable would be adjusted annually by 
the same percentage as that applicable 
to Executive Schedule salaries. 
Salary increases for senior executive 
branch officials. The following table 
shows existing rates as well as the rates 
proposed to be effective on the first 
day of the first pay period on or after 
January 1, 1990: 
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Existing Proposed 





Vice President of the United States 


$143,800 


Offices and positions under the Executive Schedule in subchapter II of 


Chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code: 
Positions at level I 
Positions at level II 


RII BE BE TI aaron acer ecinsiccesininnasessicensontcascece 


Positions at level IV 
Positions at level V 


99,500 
89,500 
82,500 
80,700 
75,500 


124,400 
111,900 
103,100 
100,900 

94,400 


Positions in the Senior Executive Service under subchapter VIII of 
Chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code. (These new pay levels would 


also apply to the Senior Foreign Service): 
Positions at ES-6 
Positions at ES—5 
Positions at ES—4 
Positions at ES-3 
Positions at ES-2. 
Positions at ES-1 


80,700 
78,600 
76,400 
74,900 
71,800 
68,700 


100,900 
93,700 
87,500 
82,700 
78,100 
74,500 





¢ Requirement for effective performance. 


As a condition for the higher salaries 
provided for in this bill, an employee 
holding a position under the Executive 
Schedule or the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice (except for Cabinet officers, agency 
heads, and those serving in positions in 
which they can be removed only for 
cause) will be required to receive 
every 3 years a certification of accepta- 
ble performance from his/her supervi- 
sor. Those judged not to be performing 
in the excellent manner expected of 
persons occupying senior executive po- 
sitions would be reduced in pay if a 
noncareer employee, or reduced to the 
highest step of grade 15 of the General 
Schedule and placed in another posi- 
tion if a career employee. Career per- 
sonnel not certified will have limited 
appeal rights to the Merit Systems Pro- 
tection Board to ensure that the action 
was not a result of political, racial, na- 
tionality, gender, disability, or religious 
bias. 


The President will be working with the 
Congress on passage of this legislation and 
to achieve a more rational pay structure for 
senior level positions in all three branches 
of government, in conjunction with elimina- 
tion of honoraria proposed under separate 
legislation. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Commemorating the 50th Anniversary 
of the Little League 


July 7, 1989 


Welcome to the White House. And we’re 
looking for the person that’s in charge of 
the weather—a little warm out here—not 
for you sluggers. But Doctor Hale and Mr. 
Keene, my old friend Bill Shea, Stan Musial, 
Mike Schmidt, Brooks Robinson, Joe 
Morgan, Jim Palmer, Gary Carter, Ted Size- 
more, Little League players, coaches, offi- 
cials, and fellow ball fans, welcome again to 
the White House. For today we celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of Little League base- 
ball. 

And in that spirit, let me recall a story 
about a baseball great. Forty-two years ago, 
the city of St. Louis held a Yogi Berra Day 
for its native son and Yankees catcher. And 
as usual, the noted philosopher proved 
equal to the occasion. Yogi began his re- 
marks by saying, “My friends, I want to 
thank all the people who made this night 
necessary.” [Laughter] Well, I want to 
thank all of you for making this day neces- 
sary. 

And first, let me salute the more than 
4,000 Little Leaguers who are with us here 
this afternoon. And my special thanks to the 
seven busloads of Pennsylvanians who came 
down here today. I hear they’ve renamed 
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Routes 15 and 83 “The Williamsport Ex- 
press.” Welcome. 

And I want to thank Creighton Hale, the 
president of Little League Baseball, and Bill 
Shea, the president of the Little League 
Foundation, and such veteran officials as 
Luke LaPorta, Beverly Gray, John Linden- 
muth, Fred Crabtree, and a special tip of 
the cap to Jack Lundy. Fifty years ago, Jack 
sponsored the very first Little League team, 
and today, he’s still contributing to Ameri- 
ca’s love affair with baseball. 

For me, this affair has been a lifelong 
pastime. For like these Little Leaguers, I 
played baseball when I was a kid and fol- 
lowed the game and memorized those box 
scores and saved the ball cards. And my 
favorite player, I’ve got to admit, was Lou 
Gehrig, the former first baseman of the 
New York Yankees. And some time later, I 
went to college and batted eighth—you 
know, the second cleanup hitter. And it was 
there at Yale University that another 


Yankee hero had an impact on my life. One 
day in 1948, “Babe” Ruth came to present 
his papers, and I received his papers on 
Yale’s behalf. And I'll never forget that 


moment. Nor the day, 1 year earlier, when 
the “Babe,” then dying of cancer, told the 
crowd at Yankee Stadium, “You know, the 
only real game in the world, I think, is base- 
ball. You’ve got to start from way down, 
when you're 6 or 7 years old, and if you try 
hard enough, you’re bound to come out on 
top.” 

My friends, in that unforgettable speech, 
surrounded by the kids he loved, Babe Ruth 
defined why Little League baseball has 
become an American—indeed, an interna- 
tional—institution. And it all started—and, 
Jack, you'll remember this—with barely 
three dozen players and a handful of adult 
volunteers in Williamsport. Uniforms for all 
three teams cost $35 at the local store. And 
that first diamond had bases made out of 
old feed bags stuffed with straw. 

Well, since then, the Little League has 
grown into the world’s largest organized 
youth sports program. And at last count, 
more than 20 million youngsters have 
played in Little League, and countless other 
Americans have served as adult volunteer 
helpers—and among them, several people 
who now live in this House. My four boys 
played it. I coached it. And Barbara—back 
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there when tens of thousands of Texas kids 
were in Little League, and I'll confess, 
there were times when I thought Barbara 
was carpooling every single one of them. 
[Laughter] And not many nonbaseball play- 
ers could properly score a baseball game. 
Well, Barbara Bush did that—keeping that 
scorecard on most of the games. She did it 
to perfection, inning after inning. 

And so, you see, like you, I know what 
makes Little League so special. It’s a feeling 
of sportsmanship, generosity, teamwork, a 
feeling of family—fathers and daughters 
and mothers and sons. And around the 
globe, this feeling is bringing kids of all ages 
together—this year alone, more _ than 
2,500,000 players in 33 nations and 750,000 
adult volunteers. They’re learning or re- 
learning the values of doing unto others and 
doing your best, and in the process, learn- 
ing why perhaps nothing is more American 
than Little League baseball. 

Over the next week, I’m going to be in 
several of those countries for the annual 
economic summit, and while there, I’m 
going to have the pleasure of officially help- 
ing import to Poland the program which 
helped produce such Americans as Bill 
Bradley and Tom Selleck and Discovery as- 
tronaut George Nelson. Little League came 
to Poland only earlier this year, but already 
it has more than a thousand players. And I 
know thousands more will come to love the 
game of champions, champions like two 
Polish-Americans that I’d like to salute 
today: Stan Musial, who is here in this audi- 
ence standing over here, one of the greatest 
hitters who ever lived. And let me also 
mention my friend Carl Yastrzemski, 
number 8, Boston Red Sox, who 16 days 
from now will become the first former 
Little Leaguer inducted into the Baseball 
Hall of Fame. 

So, now I want to consult this handy-size 
book of statistics. You guys can’t live with- 
out some book like this. But let me tell you 
just a little bit about it. I looked it up here 
coming in here today: Stan Musial—3,026 
ball games he played in. Lifetime batting 
average—.331. In 1948 this guy hit .376, 39 
home runs—a great champion. And you 
want me to look up “Yaz” for you? Okay. 
[Laughter] Here he is. You know when he 
was born? I’ve got it right here: August 22, 





1939. In 1967 the guy hits .326 with 44 
homers. Lifetime—he played in a total of 
3,308 games, 452 home runs. We honor the 
“Yaz” and Stan Musial today, and I’m going 
to be talking about them all over Poland 
about 2 or 3 days from now. 


“Yaz” knew—and so did “Stan the Man” 
and so will those kids in Poland—how base- 
ball is the most democratic of sports. And of 
course, it’s also the most Republican. 
[Laughter] For in baseball, in the Little 
League, all that matters is the size of your 
heart and of your dreams. And ask these 
kids about it. Ask any of these youngsters 
here today. 


On the field, some dream of becoming 
another Mike Schmidt or another Gary 
Carter—former Little Leaguers. And others 
may dazzle them with their glove work— 
good field, no hit. Believe me, I’m an 
expert on that. And still others dream of 
being big league pitchers like Little League 
Alumni Jim Palmer and Nolan Ryan. And if 
so, remember Lefty Gomez’ secret to pitch- 
ing success: “It’s easy—clean living and a 
fast outfield.” Of course, a great infield also 
helps. And ask three other men who were 
with us: Brooks Robinson and Ted Sizemore 
and Joe Morgan. And, yes, dreams are the 
essence of America and of baseball, and 
Little League can propel those dreams. 


But in the end, what matters is how we 
conduct ourselves off as well as on the field. 
And that’s where Little League really con- 
nects by building courage and character. It 
belts a grand slam home run by doing those 
two things. That first year of Little League, 
1939, future Hall of Fame Manager Joe 
McCarthy observed, “Give a boy a bat and 
a ball and a place to play, and you'll have a 
good citizen.” 


Well, Little League is America’s ambassa- 
dor of good will. And I am truly delighted 
to salute its golden anniversary. Thank you 
for coming. And let me leave you with two 
of the most beautiful words in any lan- 
guage: Play ball! 


And now Dr. Hale and Jack Lundy please 
step forward. Creighton, please accept this 
bat on behalf of Little League baseball. And 
Jack, your bat marks the half-century of 
service to all that Little League embodies. 
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Thank you all. Fight for your own. Delight- 
ed to have you. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:04 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


Nomination of Arthur W. Fort To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of State 


July 7, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Arthur W. Fort to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (Administration). 
He would succeed Sheldon J. Krys. 

Mr. Fort has served as commander of the 
Pacific division of the Naval Facilities Engi- 
neering Command and commander of the 
Pacific Fleet Seabees. He has served as Di- 
rector of Construction for the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, commander of all 
Navy Seabee operations in the Atlantic 
Ocean/ Mediterranean area, and as an assist- 
ant commander of Construction and Con- 
tracts for the Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command. He has also served as an oper- 
ations officer, executive officer, and com- 
manding officer of a Seabee construction 
battalion. 

Mr. Fort graduated from Auburn Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1958) and Stanford University 
(M.S., 1967). 


Nomination of Milton J. Wilkinson To 
Be Deputy United States 
Representative to the United Nations 
Security Council 


July 7, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Milton James Wilkinson to 
be Deputy Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil, with the rank of Ambassador. He would 
succeed Patricia Mary Byrne. 

Since 1985 Mr. Wilkinson has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Eu- 
ropean and Canadian Affairs, serving also as 
Special Cyprus Coordinator. He entered the 
Foreign Service in 1962 and served initial 
tours in Canberra, Australia; Munich, Ger- 
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many; and Bangkok, Thailand. In the mid 
1970’s, Mr. Wilkinson worked for 6 years on 
United States-Soviet relations including 2 
years at the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. After 
a second tour in Thailand as Political Coun- 
selor from 1979 to 1983, he was assigned as 
Deputy Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embas- 
sy in Berlin. 

Mr. Wilkinson graduated from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in 1958. He 
was born December 3, 1937, in Lancaster, 
NH. He served in the U.S. Army, 1959- 
1962. Mr. Wilkinson is married and has two 
children. 


Nomination of John E. Frohnmayer To 
Be Chairperson of the National 
Endowment for the Arts 


July 7, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John E. Frohnmayer to be 
Chairperson of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, for a term of 4 years. 
He would succeed Francis S.M. Hodsoll. 

Mr. Frohnmayer practiced law with the 
firm of Johnson, Harrang and Mercer in 
Eugene, OR, 1972-1975. He joined the law 
firm of Tonkon, Torp, Galen, Marmaduke 
and Booth in Portland, OR. In addition, he 
is an accomplished singer, having appeared 
in recital, oratorio, musical comedy in New 
York City, Chicago, Palo Alto, and through- 
out Oregon. He was director of the Interna- 
tional Sculpture Symposium in Eugene, OR, 
1974, and a member of the Oregon Arts 
Commission, 1978-1985, and chairman, 
1980-1984. He has served on the National 
Endowment’s Opera and Musical Theatre 
Panel, 1982-1983. 

Mr. Frohnmayer was born in Medford, 
OR, in 1942. He graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1964), University of Chica- 
go (M.A., 1969), and the University of 
Oregon (J.D., 1972). From 1964 to 1965, he 
was a Rockefeller fellow attending Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. He 
served in the U.S. Navy, 1966-1969. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Portland, OR. 
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Executive Order 12682—Commission 
on Alternative Utilization of Military 
Facilities 

July 7, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
2819 of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1989 (Public Law 100-456), it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. (a) I hereby establish the Com- 
mission on Alternative Utilization of Mili- 
tary Facilities (“Commission’’). 

(b) The Commission shall consist of a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Defense 
designated by the Secretary of Defense, a 
representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons designated by the Attorney Gener- 
al, a representative of the National Institute 
on Drug Abuse designated by the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, a represent- 
ative of the General Services Administra- 
tion designated by the Administrator of 
General Services, a representative of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment designated by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and a 
representative of the Office of National 
Drug Control Policy designated by the Di- 
rector of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy. The representative of the De- 
partment of Defense shall chair the Com- 
mission. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
such personnel and support to the Commis- 
sion as the Secretary determines is neces- 
sary to accomplish its mission. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to subsection (b), the 
Secretary of Defense shall prepare and 
submit to the Commission reports listing 
active and nonactive military facilities that 
are underutilized in whole or in part or 
otherwise excess to the needs of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

(b) The first such report shall be prepared 
and submitted as soon as possible for inclu- 
sion in the first report of the Commission. 
The second report shall be prepared and 
submitted on January 30, 1990, and suc- 
ceeding reports shall be prepared and sub- 
mitted every other year commencing on 
January 30, 1992, and continuing until Janu- 
ary 30, 1996. 





Sec. 3. (a) Subject to subsection (b), the 
Commission shall submit a report to the 
President and then to the Congress that 
identifies those facilities, or parts of facili- 
ties, from the list submitted by the Secre- 
tary of Defense under Section 2 that could 
be effectively utilized or renovated to serve 
as: 

(1) minimum security facilities for nonvio- 
lent prisoners, 

(2) drug treatment facilities for nonvio- 
lent drug abusers, and 

(3) facilities to assist the homeless. 

(b) The first report of the Commission 
shall be submitted to the President and 
then to the Congress by September 1, 1989. 
The second, and succeeding reports of the 
Commission, shall be submitted to the 
President and then to the Congress no later 
than September 1, 1990, and every second 
year through September 1, 1996. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 7, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:45 a.m., July 10, 1989] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 5 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
stay in Kennebunkport, ME. 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 
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—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


July 6 

The President met at the White House 
with John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception in the East Room 
at the White House for members of the 
Vote America Foundation, an organization 
that promotes voter registration among 
young adults. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a package of fiscal year 1990 budget 
amendments. These proposals include the 
following: 

—$4.4 million for the Executive Office of 
the President to provide additional re- 
sources for the White House Office, the 
Office of Management and Budget, and 
the Office of Science and Technology 
Policy; 

—$66 million reduction for funds appro- 
priated to the President. This reduction 
reflects a decision to restrict invest- 
ment in management improvement ini- 
tiatives to high priority projects; 

—appropriations language for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that would avoid 
any possibility of an end of year fund- 
ing shortfall in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram by providing indefinite spending 
authority. Similar language has been 
proposed for fiscal year 1989; 

—appropriations language that removes 
the cap on spending funds for fish and 
wildlife management and restoration 
that are derived from certain user fees 
and excise taxes; 

—$58.5 million for the Department of the 
Treasury to enable the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to increase tax collections 
by $150 million, as specified in the Bi- 
partisan Budget Agreement. This pro- 
posal also includes changes in the ap- 
propriations language for the United 
States Mint and the Secret Service; 

—$0.3 million appropriations request to 
provide funding at the authorized level 
for the Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal 
Holiday Commission; 
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—appropriations language to enable the 
U.S. Information Agency to reprogram 
$16 million to provide for the testing 
and first year of operations for televi- 
sion broadcasting to Cuba (T.V. Marti). 


July 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Oval 
Office at the White House for Adm. Rich- 
ard H. Truly as Administrator of the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





Released July 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision on abortion and potential amend- 
ments to the Constitution by John H. Su- 
nunu, Chief of Staff to the President 


Released July 5 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on environmental issues 
likely to be discussed at the economic 
summit in Paris—by William K. Reilly, Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency 


Released July 6 


Fact sheet: 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 


Fact sheet: 
1989 Presidential Medal of Freedom recipi- 
ents 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming economic 
summit—by Secretary of the Treasury Nich- 
olas F. Brady 


Released July 7 


Announcement: 

Transmittal to the Congress of the Senior 
Executives Salary Act of 1989 and Honorar- 
ia Reform Act of 1989 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 6 


H.R. 923 / Public Law 101-51 

To redesignate the Federal hydropower 
generating facilities located at Dam B on 
the Neches River at Town Bluff, Texas, as 
the “Robert Douglas Willis Hydropower 
Project” 


HJ. Res. 132 / Public Law 101-52 
To designate the second Sunday in October 
of 1989 as “National Children’s Day” 


H.R. 2119 / Public Law 101-53 
To authorize the exchange of certain Feder- 
al public land in Madison County, Illinois 


Approved July 7 


HJ. Res. 276 / Public Law 101-54 
Designating September 14, 1989, as “Na- 
tional D.A.R.E. Day” 


HJ. Res. 298 / Public Law 101-55 
Designating July 14, 1989, as “National Day 
To Commemorate the Bastille Day Bicen- 
tennial” 
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